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Low pay in the public sector 
job cuts on the way @ Food prices up 





STUDENTS 


TONY BLAIR and New Labour 
promised to make education their pri- 
ority. They lied. 

Students enroling this autumn have 
to pay the new tuition fee of £1000 a year. 
The maximum grant is only £1000, so 
you have to get a loan or a job on the 
side to cover the cost of living. And from 
next year there will be no student grant 
at all. 

Students will have to take out even 
bigger loans from the banks that will 
take years to pay back. The NUS said last 
year that students leave college with an 
average debt of £20,000. 

Blair’s message to students is sim- 
ple. In the “free market” education is 
not a right, it is a privilege. 
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Although students from the poorest 
backgrounds are supposed to be exernpt 
from the fees, if both your parents are 
working in low paid jobs you are still 
likely to have to pay. 

No wonder more students than ever 
are taking low-paid jobs to get through 
their studies. The minimum wage Blair 
promised to bring in will have a spe- 
cial low rate for young people, so you 
could still be working for as little as 
£3.00 an hour. And with long hours and 
poor conditions, your course work will 
suffer as much as your bank balance.The 
numbers of students forced to drop 
out has reached record levels. 

And there’s more. University rents 
are rising all over the country. In every 


possible way, the system is forcing stu- 
dents to pay for their own education. 
Of course if you are from a rich fam- 
ily you have a massive head start. Your 
parents can afford to pay for your 
studies, your opportunities and your 
future. Blair has refused to bring back 


higher tax rates for the rich, so rich kids * 


can look forward to a better time than 
ever before. 

There is tremendous anger in the 
colleges. And there are so many ways 
it can be turned into action. Big turnouts 
on local and national student march- 
es. Joint action with lecturers who are 
campaigning against cuts. Occupations 
of colleges. Rent strikes and mass refusal 
to pay the fees. 


Take up the fight for free education 


) 


To unite students with college lec- 
turers and other workers and to get as 
many people involved as possible, action 
committees can be set up with repre- 
sentatives from every course, every hall, 
every year, every section of students and 
education workers. 


WORKERS POWER SAYS: 
® Full grants not loans 

® Scrap tuition fees 

@ Tax the rich 

@ Nationalise the banks 
@ Build a socialist 
alternative to New Labour 
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Will the bureaucrats 
lead a fightback or ts it 
all talk? 
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bargaining, divide the union and 
get round its refusal to fund a 
decent pay rise. Delegates threw 
it out and agreed to demand a 
minimum flat rate pay demand of 
£2000. This was too much for 
the leadership who then talked 
out the conference so nothing 
was resolved and the fight for 
decent pay is no further forward! 
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New Labour Conference Liaison 
Officers have been busy erasing 
every vestige of democracy 
before annual conference this 
year. At recent conference 
training sessions officials drew 
up a database of conference 
delegates according to the 
scientific criteria of whether or 
not they were totally loyal to 
the Blairite agenda. Left 
wingers were variously 
described as “naive”, “old left 
teachers”, in “need of a friend” 
and even, heaven forbid, a 
“Trot”. Tony Blair, who’s 
description in the database has 
not been released, has yet to 
comment. 


In a pilot scheme launched last 
month in Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire County Council fitted 
all home helps with electronic 
tags to enable them to monitor 
their movements effectively. 
Home helps will now have to log 
every movement they make as 
they go through their working 
day. The calls which will be 
logged by a call centre in 
Ipswich, will be charged to the 
service users and made from 
their homes. The home helps 
have decided to boycott this 
outrageous scheme which 
typically combines an attack on 
working conditions with a worse 
and more expensive service. 
Messages of support should be 
sent to: 

Derbyshire County Unison 

c/o County offices 

Matiock 

Derbyshire D4 3AG 


Semira Adamo was a Nigerian 
asylum seeker. On 22 September 
she was suffocated and died in a 
coma after an assault by the 
Belgian deportation authorities. 


The Belgium Embassy, London 


2-4 avenue de la Porte de Hal 
1061 Bruxelles, Belgium 
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olice show contempt 


for victims of racism 


STEPHEN LAWRENCE was black. He 
was killed in 1993. Stabbed to death. 
Racists murdered him and racists pro- 
tected his killers. 

Michael Menson was black. He was 
killed in 1997. Burnt to death. Racists 
murdered him and racists protected his 
killers. 

A year into a New Labour govern- 
ment none of these murderers have been 
brought to justice. Institutional racism 
is alive and well in Tony Blair’s New 
Britain. 

The Lawrence enquiry was estab- 
lished by the New Labour Home Sec- 
retary Jack Straw, following a long cam- 
paign by Stephen Lawrence’s parents, 
Neville and Doreen. The Lawrences were 
horrified by the failure of the police to 
properly investigate or prosecute 
Stephen’s killers. 

The enquiry gave the police an oppor- 
tunity to explain why they had so com- 
prehensively failed to undertake an effec- 
tive investigation. Jack Straw hoped that 
it would allow the police to rehabili- 
tate themselves. But it hasn’t worked 
out like that. 

Day after day the enquiry has shown 
how the police deliberately failed to pur- 
sue lines of investigation. They subjected 
Duwayne Brooks, Stephen’s friend and 
main witness to the attack, to a cata- 
logue of racist abuse and suspicion. They 
colluded with racist gangsters to ensure 
that the main suspects avoided prose- 
cution. 

Rather than accept the evidence of 


WORLD ECONOMY 


the Lawrence enquiry the police tried 
to undermine the credibility of the 
Lawrences’ testimony. Sonia Woodley, 
the Metropolitan Police’s QC, claimed 
in her summing up that the Lawrences 
had been “anti-police for years”. She 
echoed the words of the racist police 
investigators who claimed that the 
Lawrences’ demand for justice had “hin- 
dered” the investigation. 

Jeremy Gompertz QC added that 
although seven (just seven!) officers had 
used the words “coloured”, “negro” and 
“negroid” to refer to Stephen: “Even 
allowing for some racist inference to be 
drawn, these represent isolated areas 
and do not ‘permeate’ the entire organ- 
isation.” 

David Blakey the President of the 
Association of Chief Police Officers 
added: “There are individuals who 
have racist attitudes in the police ser- 
vice. We are determined to root it out at 
every opportunity.” 

Once again a return to the lie about 
a few bad apples spoiling the barrel. This 
just days after a major report into the 
police’s own stop and search statistics 
showed that for every 1000 black peo- 
ple 108 of them have been stopped com- 
pared with 14 per 1000 whites. 

Now the police have been shown to 
have systematically undermined the 
investigation into the killing of Michael 
Menson, a black musician, burnt to 
death, in January 1997. 

Michael was discovered wandering 
alone, his clothes burned and his flesh 





The Mensons are another family 
who have experienced a racist 
murder and a racist investigation 


still smoking. He was conscious and able 
to tell the first police officer on the scene 
as well as witnesses in the area that he 
had been attacked by four white youths. 
But the police didn’t believe him. They 
said he had set himself alight. It was not 
until his brother, Kwesi, forced the police 
to look into the case that the police both- 
ered to open an “investigation”. 

It was a further 16 days before 
Michael died. In hospital he told every- 
one he could he had been attacked. The 
police did not take a statement about 
the attack. Much later they had to rely 
on notes Kwesi had made at Michael’s 


bedside. 

The police claimed that because 
Michael was a schizophrenic, the most 
likely explanation of the attack was that 
he had set himself alight. This view was 
not shared by two psychiatrists, who said 
it was “very unlikely” that Michael had 
tried to kill himself. Two pathologists 
analysed the burns and found it was 
“inconceivable” that Michael had set 
himself alight. The jury at Michael’s 
inquest found he had been “unlawfully” 
killed. 

But John Townsend, a Metropoli- 
tan Police Deputy Commissioner, who 
expressed “regret” that “serious mis- 
takes” had been made in the investiga- 
tion, refused to apologise and confirmed 
that no officer would face disciplinary 
action. 

The police are as racist now as they 
were before the Lawrence enquiry. Even 
Sir William MacPherson, the enquiry 
Chairman, seems to have discovered the 
institutional racism of the Metropolitan 
Police: 

“ (It] is a collective failure which has 
to be addressed and not one individual 
police constable that has to be hauled 
over the coals.” 

New Labour should prosecute 
and sack all racist officers. But we can’t 
rely on Labour to do that, it is loyal to 
the racist police force. To really pro- 
tect each other we should build self 
defence against police and racist 
attacks in black and working class 
communities. 





Hedge funds collapse exposes 
betting shop capitalism 


LAST MONTH the US-based invest- 
ment fund Long Term Capital Manage- 
ment (LTCM) made history twice in 
one week: it became the first of capi- 
talism’s much vaunted “hedge funds” 
to go bust and the first company of its 
kind to be rescued by the US treasury. 

Hedge funds operate on the “wild 
frontiers” of the stock markets — they 
make fortunes out of bets on minor dif- 
ferences between interest rates in dif- 
ferent countries. On the basis of mil- 
lions of dollars invested in these funds, 
the managers borrow billions more - 
$200 billion in LTCM’s case — and then 
use the money to bet on price move- 
ments. They have complex computer 
programmes to help them. They also 





BENEFIT INTEGRITY PROJECT 


now have two Nobel prize wining Econ- 
omists! 

But unfortunately for their investors, 
they do not have much common sense. 

When the Russian debt crisis hit in 
August it caused all LTCM’s bets to go 
wrong at once. These economic whizz 
kids should have read a few Marxist 
books on capitalist crises. According 
to an inside source, “the problem is 
the partners never thought anything 
like this could happen”. 

With LTCM on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, even many capitalists gloated: 
the bosses who “get their hands dirty” 
actually running companies didn’t like 
the LTCM’s methods . 

Their gloats soon turned to panic 


when they realised that LTCM was 
“exposed” to the tune of $100 billion dol- 
lars, and having at one time owed 
$200 billion. The US government quick- 
ly ordered 14 major banks and invest- 
ment funds to buy the now worthless 
LTCM for the sum of $3.5 billion. The 
alternative would have been to see banks 
all over the world, already reeling 
from the Russian collapse, faced with 
more massive losses, with some them- 
selves going bankrupt. 

To put these sums in perspective, 
$200 billion was the total value of all the 
stock market listed companies in South 
Korea, Indonesia and Thailand in the 
month the economic crisis started. Three 
brand new hospitals in central London 


could be built with just $1 billion. The 
same amount could reverse all the job 
losses announced since August —at Vick- 
ers, Siemens, Shell and Fujitsu. 

When capitalist politicians like Tony 
Blair claim that “bail outs” are part of 
the socialist past, inefficient, expensive 
and wrong they are simply lying 
through their teeth. Multi-billion dol- 
lar bail outs to protect the profits of the 
big banks and multinationals are the 
order of the day. It is a different mat- 
ter when the results are massive job cuts 
and the devastation of communities. 
The problem for Tony Blair and the 
international “financial community” is 
- what happens when the bail out pot 
runs dry? 





Government fraud claims are a lie — official 


The government's attack on disability 
payments, the Benefit Integrity Project, 
tried to save £500 million in disability 


benefits “fraud”. 


It subjected 75,000 severely disabled 


people to demeaning tests and 


examinations and stopped benefits to 
10,000. But sixty per cent of those who 


or even improved. 


official. 


appealed have had their benefits restored 
The fact is there is no fraud: and that’s 


According to the Commons Social Security 
Committee “the DSS has moved sharply, in 
barely one year, to a position that Disability 
Living Allowance has virtually no level of 


fraud whatsoever”. Overall, instead of 


clawing back money, the project is set to 


cost more than it saved. 


Even in official economic terms it is a 


failure: in terms of human misery it is a 
disgrace. The BIP should be scrapped 
immediately and full backdated benefits 
restored for all affected claimants. 
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NEWSFOCUS 


Mark Harrison examines the discontent at this year’s TUC | 





M@ Trades Union Conference 


Tough talking masks 
leaders’ fear of action 


T LAST year’s Labour confer- 
Ave Tony Blair enjoyed popu- 

larity beyond the wildest 
dreams of most politicians. 

He was loved by the party faithful 
and the union leaders for Labour's mas- 
sive election victory. The press adored 
his self confident espousal of mod- 
ernisation. And the great majority of 
British people held high hopes that 
here, at last, was the government to 
finally bring to a close the wretched era 
of Tory rule. 

This year the government still enjoys 
overwhelming support. It has carried 
through a batch of reforms unthinkable 
in Tory Britain: the “windfall tax” to 
finance the “New Deal”; the “Fairness 
at Work” white paper; the minimum 
wage legislation; pledges of more money 
for health and education. 

Underpinning this popularity, up to 
now that is, has been the relevant buoy- 
ancy of the British economy, especial- 
ly as compared to the calamities in 
South East Asia, Japan, Russia and Latin 
America. But anxiety is starting to creep 
in over New Labour’s economic policy 
as the threat of a British recession 
Srows. 

The havoc that Thatcher wreaked on 
Britain’s manufacturing industry means 
that despite a recession in this sector, 
the economy as a whole has not yet suc- 
cumbed to contraction and crisis. The 
Blairites are quick to point to the latest 
figures which reveal yet another fall 
in unemployment levels as proof that 
they can protect Britain from the grow- 
ing crisis. 

But the Blairite mantra which 
hails the market as the cure-all reme- 
dy for our woes is being steadily under- 
mined by the market itself. The grad- 
ual destruction of jobs in what is left 
of manufacturing has hit first in the 
new age hi-tech industries which 
were supposed to represent the future 
of the British economy. Labour has 
refused to act against the destruction 
of this future. 

Gordon Brown has repeatedly 
warned that all of his spending plans for 
the public sector - directly affecting both 
pay and jobs - will be governed by the 
ups and downs of the economic cycle. 
Labour’s commitment to Tory privati- 
sation policies, either directly (Air Traf- 
fic Control, the Royal Mint and possi- 
bly even the Post Office) or indirectly 
via the Private Finance Initiative (PFI) 
and “Best Value” in local government, 
means the public sector will not be pro- 
tected when the recession spreads to 
the whole economy, as indeed it will. 

These attacks will render Labour’s 
reforms meaningless. Mass unemploy- 
ment, miserably low wages, cuts in pub- 
lic spending and attacks on working 
conditions will all prove to be the sub- 
stance of Labour policy; the reforms 
merely a shadow to deflect attention 

from reality. 

At the moment the concern of grow- 
ing numbers of workers at Labour’s pro- 
capitalist economic management is not 
being translated into action. In the 
North East, which has borne the brunt 
of the recent round of manufacturing 
sackings, there is widespread anger. The 
workers of Fujitsu, in Blair’s own con- 
stituency, voiced their frustration at a 
Prime Minister who came up to lecture 


workers POWER 


them on the world price of semi-con- 
ductors and explain that Labour could- 
n’t help them. 

Workers at UCLH hospital in Lon- 
don went further. Faced with a PFI 
scheme that threatened their jobs and 
pay, they balloted for strike action, only 
to then find the courts — with the bless- 
ing of Blair who fully supports the anti- 
union laws — blocking their action. 
Strikes by local government workers 
over the past year in London and 
Scotland were also indications of the 
growing anger that exists among work- 
ers at Labour. 

Of course, these are limited and 
localised outbreaks. In circumstances 
where the trade unions have suffered 
decades of terrible defeats, seen their 
numbers cut by almost 50 per cent in 
twenty years and their rights to take 
action curtailed by law, it is inevitable 
that this anger and disillusionment will 
take some time before it translates into 
widespread action. But the countdown 
has begun and translate it will. 

The trade union leaders, however, 
remain New Labour loyal. These men 
and women owe their fat salaries, their 
perks and pampered lifestyles to the 
workers they claim to represent. But 
while these privileges are paid for by the 
working class, the union tops serve the 
capitalists. They form a bureaucracy 
who negotiate on behalf of the workers 
— but only within the financial and polit- 
ical limits set by capitalism. The bureau- 
crats’ always call for “realism” when 
selling workers short because the boss- 
es cannot afford to pay a decent wage 
or maintain every workers’ job. 

When obliged, on occasion, they will 
lead action against a particularly obdu- 
rate employer. If they didn’t they would 
soon find themselves without a mem- 
bership and without a job. But they con- 
trol workers’ action to ensure it stays 
within the rules of their bureaucratic 


against PFI in the public sector. Yes, 
such a strike could be deemed illegal 
because it is “political”, but the attack 
is political and so must be our response. 

The bureaucrats are loyal to Tony 
Blair because New Labour allows them 
to act as labour movement “statesmen”. 
Under its policy for “partnership” — 
which to date has not translated into a 
single concrete action, the union 
leaders are allowed “access” to minis- 
ters, “consultation” on Fairness at Work 
and the minimum wage. It is a part- 
nership which binds the unions to the 
bosses’ interests. 

The leader of the TUC, John Monks, 


The trade union leaders are 
terrified of a re-run of 
1978/79’s infamous 
“Winter of Discontent” 
with strikes by hundreds of 
thousands of workers 


role as arbiters between capital and 
labour. They do not fight to win but to 
negotiate. 

To win at UCLH, for example, would 
mean Unison nationally defying the 
court injunction and calling for soli- 
darity action. In Britain solidarity action 
is illegal. Rodney Bickerstaffe, the leader 
of Unison, will therefore make a fiery 
speech at the TUC but refuse to take any 
effective action because he puts the boss- 
es’ law above his members’ interests. 

Rather than cynically using the 
UCLH members to test the water, Bick- 
erstaffe should be forced to launch a 
national campaign of strike action 


the bureaucrats’ bureaucrat, summed 
up this loyalty recently in an inter- 
view in Tribune. He stresses his support 
for Blair and then warns, not Blair, 
but us: 

“I had my spell as an adversarial class 
warrior but the fact is that where peo- 
ple did not work together they aren't 
here now. There is no place for self- 
indulgent, narrow industrial relations.” 

Of course Monks was never a class 
warrior. His message has always been 
class collaboration. But he is echoing 
his Blairite masters when he warns 
against militancy — because that is what 
he really means by “narrow”. The 
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Edmonds in full flow but where was the call to action? 








bureaucracy are Blair’s front line offi- 
cers in managing and containing the 
class war on behalf of the capitalists and 
against the workers. 

This very position made the recent 
TUC congress more interesting than it 
has been for years. The bureaucrats were 
like officers afraid of a mutiny in the 
ranks. Their lower ranking officials were 
relaying the growing anger at the gov- 
ernment over job losses, and low pay in 
the public sector, and warning them to 
do something about it. The “something” 
was to make fiery speeches at the TUC. 

Edmonds of the GMB denounced the 
bosses as “greedy bastards” and the gov- 
ernment for carrying through “fag-end 
Conservatism”. Bickerstaffe demanded 
an end to the “mantra of pay restraint” 
in the public sector. Morris of the TGWU 
welcomed the principle of the minimum 
wage but said it was “a shame about the 
rate”. Together with Bickerstaffe he 
went on to call fora £5 minimum wage. 
Things got so boisterous that Monks 
had to step in and call on delegates 
not to let “specific disappointments 
cloud the bigger picture” — namely his 
access to Tony Blair, 

This wasn’t just platform rhetoric, 
despite the lessons the union tops got 
from the actors’ union Equity in 
advance of the congress! 

The union leaders are terrified of a 
re-run of 1978/79’s infamous “Winter 
of Discontent”. In that year their poli- 
cy of “partnership” with the then Labour 
government on pay restraint was blown 
apart by the strikes of hundreds of thou- 


” sands of workers. They are desperate to 


avoid that, not just because of the prob- 
lems such militancy will cause them 
but because of the damage it will do to 
their New Labour partners. They are 
worried that Blair will not give them 
enough concessions to head off a rebel- 
lion in the ranks. 

Prior to the TUC congress John 
Edmonds explained the rationale for 
what was to become his infamous pres- 
idential address. He explained in the 


New Statesman that the union lead- 
ers “work to an unwritten code, if you 
like, that we underplay our power [the 
block vote] and that our first instinct is 
to support the leadership. We know the 
damage caused by divisions.” The fact 
that this “unwritten code” has ne demo- 
cratic legitimacy in either the party‘or 
the unions doesn’t concern him. Loy- 
alty to the leadership is the decisive 
thing. Why then the TUC congress 
speech? 

Edmonds went on to warn that low 
public sector pay was pushing the 
government towards a “Greek tragedy” 
~—anew Winter of Discontent is what he 
really means, but he hates the thought 
so much he can’t even bring himself to 
say the words: 

“So for the trade unions in a‘con- 
certed way to oppose the leadership is 
a very, very important signal. Some- 
thing important is going on and should 
be taken very seriously indeed if it hap- 
pens nowadays.” 

That signal warns of strikes across 
the public sector unless the government 
relents on its pay freeze: 

“We're not looking for a fight, but 
the members feel they are being pushed 
into a corner.” 

Edmonds, like the rest of the union 
leaders, is terrified of a fight breaking 
out. But the bureaucracy is sending this 
signal because it needs to wrest some 
serious concessions from the Labour 
government. While they agree with the 
Blairites on all the fundamental points, 
the union leaders need to use “part- 
nership” to expand and firm up their 
base —in a word, to recruit and rebuild 
their membership. An unbridled reces- 
sion, on the contrary, threatens to slash 
it. 

Revolutionaries can take heart from 
this situation. Workers voted Labour in 
their millions to make “Britain better”. 
Blair is betraying their hopes in the face 
of a growing economic crisis. With each 
public sector pay packet and each pri- 
vate sector closure workers are waking 
up to the fact that Britain isn’t getting 
better — and when the recession hits 
things will get a whole lot worse. 

The anger at this situation was 
tangible enough for the bureaucrats to 
stage their verbal revolt. Militants must 
now grasp this opportunity to turn a 

verbal assault into a physical one. To do 
this, we need to place concrete demands 
on the union leaders and organise now 
to fight. 

Morris and Bickerstaffe should 
launch a campaign of national strike 
action across the public sector for a 
£5 minimum wage. Rather than plead- 
ing for the Bank of England to lower 
interest rates the manufacturing 
unions, the AEEU and MSF, should back 
strikes and occupations against job cuts 
and closures and demand their “part- 
ners” nationalise all firms laying off 
workers. 

An offensive in the public sector 
against Brown’s pay freeze, coupled with 
a fight back in the private sector to stop 
the onslaught on jobs, could mobilise 
workers against the Blair government. 

And in so doing open up the possi- 
bility of building a revolutionary alter- 
native to Labour, a revolutionary party 
committed to the overthrow of capi- 
talism. @ 
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JOB CUTS 


TONY BLAIR visited his Sedgefield 
constituency with a message for 570 
Fujitsu workers facing the sack. 

“Tt would be totally dishonest to pre- 
tend that the government can prevent 
such decisions.” 

He blamed the job losses on falling 
prices in the semiconductor market. A 
further 200 redundancies in East Kil- 
bride and the loss of 1,100 jobs at 
Siemens in Tyneside are no doubt due 
to this as well. 

If a company cannot make a profit 
out of production then it has a legal right 
to throw its workers onto the dole and 
close down. 

The capitalists then have the right to 
reinvest wherever they like. This is called 
the “logic of the market”. Blair’s big con 
is to say that the government cannot do 
anything about these sackings. What he 
really means is that he will not do any- 
thing. 

New Labour’s only solution is to 
“help the hurt”, offering jobs’ advice for 
redundant workers. The problem is that 
with a recession on the horizon capital 
will not be reinvested. We will get used 
to hearing about further closures on the 
news as we come home from work, 
maybe for the last time. 

The CBI estimates that in the course 
of next year an extra 130,000 will be 
made unemployed. The TUC’s esti- 
mate is 230,000. The TUC has called 
on the government to change its eco- 
nomic policy. It wants the Bank of Eng- 

land to lower its interest rates. Union 
leaders say this will lower the value of 
the pound, help to boost exports and 
ease the pressure on manufacturing 
industry. 

Even so the union leaders are not 
prepared to go to the wall with the 
Labour government over this. When 
Eddie George, Governor of the Bank of 


MINIMUM WAGE 








JOHN EDMONDS, leader of the GMB 
trade union, hit the headlines when he 
called top directors “greedy bastards” 
at the TUC Congress. 

It wasn’t so much the use of a swear 
word that got so many fat cats upset. 
They were furious that Edmonds 
exposed top bosses raking it in while 
workers, especially young workers, con- 
tinue to suffer from appallingly low lev- 
els of pay. 

Now young workers are getting 
together to turn words into action. 
Egualize! is a new campaign set up by 
young workers. It has one straightfor- 
ward aim: an equal minimum wage for 
everyone without exception. 

The minimum wage that will be 
introduced by the government includes 
a separate and lower rate for workers 
under 22 and no minimum rate at all 
for workers under 18. This is blatant dis- 


UCLH 


A COURT injunction has forced the 
Unison branch of University College 
London Hospitals (UCLH), to call off a 
planned strike against the Private 
Finance Initiative (PFI). Faced with a 
75% yes vote in the strike ballot, the 
hospital management rushed off to 
court. The unelected judge duly grant- 
ed an injunction against strike action. 
The planned strike was in opposition 
to a£160 million scheme to replace the 
four existing hospitals with a new hos- 
pital run by the private sector. Hundreds 
of ancillary staff will be transferred out 
of the NHS and as the recent disputes 
in Hillingdon and Tameside have shown, 
attacks on their terms, pay and condi- 
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Fight all job losses 


England, came to speak at the TUC 
last month, he defended the decision to 
hold down inflation instead of cutting 
interest rates. He said the Bank is not 
made up of “manufacturing hooligans”. 
And with these few platitudes the TUC 
delegates gave this monetarist guru a 
round of polite applause. 

The TUC’s whole strategy to beat 
unemployment is to win over the Labour 
government and the Bank through rea- 
soned argument. They want to convince 
these defenders of the natural laws of 
the market that there are better ways of 
running the capitalist economy. They 
argue that manufacturing capitalism is 
the productive part of the economy and 
therefore capitalists that invest in this 
area should be given support as opposed 









Equalize! fights 


crimination. Egualize! wants to organ- 
ise the young workers that will be affect- 
ed by this into a militant campaign that 
demands equal pay for equal work. 

Andy, a low paid kitchen worker, said: 
“It’s no good us waiting for the Labour 
government to change its mind. With- 
out action on the streets we will get 
nowhere. The people that will really 
make this campaign a success will be 
the thousands and thousands of low paid 
young workers.” 

Andy explained how the campaign 
has been getting started: 

“Last Sunday we went on the Lon- 
don tube to publicise Equalize! I dressed 
up as a chef like on the New Deal advert 
on TV. I got up in the first carriage and 
asked for everyone’s attention and then 
I explained about what was happening 
with young workers and low pay. 

We got a good response. Of course 


tions will quickly follow. 

In opposition Labour used to pretend 
that it would grant fairness in power. 
Now it’s PFI’s favourite friend. A con- 
sortium led by AMEC will be paid £30 
million a year. So while Labour’s new 
friends in the city will enjoy bumper 
profits and bonuses, the hospital staff 
who actually provide the service will pay 
through their wages and conditions. 
What’s fair about that? Labour get to 
keep to their Tory inherited public 
spending limits through leasing the hos- 
pital back from the private contractors 
they paid, or “subsidised” as they prefer 

to call it, to build it. And they prove once 
again they can be relied upon to put the 





to all the financiers who do no more than 
make money from gambling on the 
stock exchange. 

This sounds sensible and can even 
be given a radical gloss. But what it real- 
ly means is lining the workers’ move- 
ment up with one set of exploiters 
against another. Worse, it naively 
assumes you can have a capitalist sys- 
tem without the banks and the money 
men having the main say. 

In the North East following the 
redundancy announcements the unions 
responded by linking up with the local 
Chamber of Commerce. But it is no good 
blocking with the very manufacturers 
and businessmen who are laying off 
thousands of workers. The minute work- 
ers take action against job losses these 


“allies” will reveal themselves to be dead- 
ly enemies. 

In modern capitalist Britain there is 
often no distinction between the people 
who run the manufacturing side of the 
economy and those involved in the 
financial side. In the last recession they 
attacked the workers, thankful that 
the Tories had weakened the power of 
the unions, allowing them to pay lower 
wages and forcing ever greater work- 
loads on to them. This is why the 
TUC’s answer to unemployment is 
useless. 

We need a government that would 
really act in the interests of the many 
and not the few. The fight for such a gov- 
ernment has to start now by demand- 
ing that Labour takes immediate mea- 
sures. We must fight to make the Labour 
government nationalise any firm that 
threatens redundancies or closures. Rich 
owners should not be paid a penny in 
compensation. 

To immediately cut unemployment, 
the work that is available should be 
shared out. The immediate introduc- 
tion of a 35 hour week would move 
towards that. Where there is less work 
then the workers should control how 
it is possible to reduce the hours even 
further. This drop in hours should not 
mean any cut in pay. 

To really get full employment we 
need the government to fund useful 
work projects — not Welfare for Work, 
but construction plans to build the hous- 
es, hospitals and schools so desperate- 
ly needed. There is a shortage of teach- 





ers and nurses. The government should 
be ploughing massive funds into the 

NHS and education system for recruit- 

ment and training. Any workers on 

training schemes should not be paid the 

dole plus £10. They should receive the 

rate for the job set by the trade unions 

with a guaranteed minimum of £6 an 

hour. 

Blair and co will throw up the hands 
in horror at this —who’s going to pay for 
it? You will ruin the economy — they will 
cry. We have one simple response — let 
those whose system is in crisis pay for 
it, the capitalists. 

We must begin to spread this mes- 
sage across the labour movement and 
prepare to fight more job losses. The 
workers at Fujitsu should take over their 
factory calling on all other workers fac- 
ing the sack to join them by occupying 
their factories. 

They should call on their con- 
stituency MP, the Right Honourable 
Tony Blair, to explain exactly what was 
the point of them having voted for 
him if he could do nothing to save their 
jobs. They should demand of Blair point 
blank that he could do something but 
it would mean acting against his dinner 
party friends — by taking these compa- 
nies out of the hands of the capitalists 
and placing them under the control of 
the workers. 

As Tony Blair left Sedgefield, his 
car sped past a small demonstration of 
workers from the Grove Europe Crane 
factory in Wearside. Six hundred and 
fifty of them have been sacked. These 
workers did not come to listen to Blair’s 
apologies. They demanded action. 
This fighting spirit, welded to clear anti- 
capitalist policies can build the fight- 
back against job losses and turn it into 
a fight for a working class govern- 
ment. 


for equal rates of pay 


one or two idiots didn’t like what we 
were doing but we just asked them how 
much they were earning an hour and 
they soon shut up. One of them kept ask- 
ing us why we weren't at work — on a 
Sunday! People like him would have 
us working seven days a week for £1 


interests of the British capitalists above 
those of workers and the NHS. 
Labour has a particular reason for 
taking on UCLH workers. The Unison 
branch has long been a thorn in the side 
of their plans to privatise the NHS. It 
has launched numerous demonstra- 
tions, lobbies and campaigns against 
New Labour’s plans and Frank Dobson 
the Health Secretary in particular. The 
latest ballot sought to protect terms and 
conditions throughout the 30 years of 
the PFI contract. If New Labour can 
smash up union organisation in the 
UCLH they know that they will deliver 
a powerful message across workers in 
the NHS and public sector as a whole. 


an hour.” 

The union leaders are feeling pres- 
sure from low paid workers. At the TUC, 
Bill Morris, general secretary of the 
TGWU, and Rodney Bickerstaffe of UNI- 
SON both argued that no-one should 
receive less than £5 an hour. Now the 


As usual New Labour have found will- 
ing allies in the Unison bureaucracy. 
Unison may be pledged to fight PFI, it 
may have sent some full time officials 
in to UCLH to argue for a yes vote in the 
ballot, but it has done nothing to stop 
the hospital management from launch- 
ing a series of disciplinary actions against 
leading Unison hospital militants. Dis- 
ciplinaries which have the clear objec- 
tive of undermining the branch lead- 
ership and smoothing the way for 
further attacks in the future. In fact 
rather than fight these attacks it has 
launched its own internal enquiry into 
socialists within the union. 
The bureaucracy will do nothing to 


GMB and UNISON are sponsoring a con- 
ference, called ROAR (Rage Over Age 
Rates). 

But the union leaders want to make 
an exception for workers in training. An 
advert in the Morning Star newspaper 
says the aims of ROAR are not equal pay 
for all but “to hasten the day when the 
lower “development rate” in the Nation- 
al Minimum Wage is linked only to 
formal accredited training and to end 
the exclusion of those under 18.” Hard- 
ly a catchy slogan! 

When union leaders talk of hasten- 
ing the day of anything you can be 
sure it will take a long time. Equalize! 
is going to the ROAR conference to 
argue for the building of a campaign 
under the control of young workers and 
geared towards action by thousands of 
workers, whether they are unionised or 
not. 


Court injunction stops strike action 


lead a real fight against PF. It is too con- 
cerned with maintaining cosy relations 
with its friends in the New Labour 
cabinet to do anything which might 
reduce its “influence” in government. 
Faced with enough pressure for a fight 
it may sanction a ballot here and there, 
but it will not launch a national fight 
against PFI — which is the best way to 
beat it — or act to defy the bosses when 
they rush to court. Nor will it organise 
the rank and file against the privatisa- 
tion of our terms and conditions. 

We need a rank and file movement 
across Unison to defeat every attack and 
break the power of the bureaucracy over 
our union once and for all. 
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LABOUR’S RULING clique has 
launched a panic-stricken attack on 
opposition within the party. 

The emergence of a new “Grassroots 
Alliance”, which is challenging the 
Blairites for positions on the party’s 
National Executive Committee at this 
year’s party conference, drove the 
leader’s normally slick “Millbank Ten- 
dency” into paroxysms of rage. 

Former leader Neil Kinnock went to 
the Guardian to complain about a repeat 
of the in-fighting that “damaged the 
party so much in the 1980s”. He then 
launched a vicious diatribe which 
stopped at nothing to discredit Blair's 
opponents, calling them troublemak- 
ers, naive, sneering sectarians, and, hor- 
ror of horrors, “Trotskyites”. The Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Party even 
denounced the Alliance on the radio. 

Millbank then showed how much 
they have lost touch with the democ- 
ratic traditions of the labour movement 
by employing a private lobbying firm 
run by Lord Bassam to phone up party 
members and get them to vote for pro- 
Blair candidates. Jacqui Brown of Brent 
East was called up by a woman who said 
“the Party” wanted her to vote for the 
loyalist slate. Only when challenged did 
she admit that she meant the right wing 
pressure group Members First, not the 
Party itself, and that she was not even 
a member of the Labour Party! 

At the time of writing we do not yet 
know the result of the NEC elections. If 
the Grassroots Alliance do well then 
Blair’s humiliation will be richly 
deserved. It will show that despite all 
Blair’s wooing of big business, the 
Labour Party is still not immune to pres- 
sure from its trade union and working 
class base, a base that wants real action 
in defence of living standards, jobs and 
public services. 

The Grassroots Alliance, however, 
can only go so far. It has no clear alter- 
native to Blair’s pro-business econom- 


ic policy. And several of its members have 





TRANSPORT AND General Workers 
Union (TGWU) activists and officers 
held a conference in Liverpool on 19 
September. A core of 30 people attend- 
ed, with 50 at the highpoint including 
a left wing member of the union’s 
national leadership (NEC). 

The delegates were fed up with the 
NEC’s failure to back strikes like the 
Liverpool Dockers and Magnet, and 
its refusal to fight for union policy, like 
opposing the anti-trade union laws, 
campaigning for an equal minimum 
wage and launching membership dri- 
ves. 

Jimmy Nolan of the Liverpool dock- 
ers opened the conference. There fol- 
lowed a passionate speech from Shirley 
Winters of the Magnet dispute, who con- 
demned the TGWU leadership for starv- 
ing their strike of support. 

Fred Higgs, an officer standing for 
the next NEC elections, also spoke. The 
organisers were clearly using the con- 
ference to support his election bid. 
But Higgs refused to criticise the NEC 
and TGWU leader Bill Morris, and would 
not commit himself to backing solidar- 
ity strike action or breaking the anti- 
trade union laws. 

Instead he said he would “put the 
interests of the union first”, exactly 
the argument Morris used to keep the 
dockers’ dispute unofficial and separate 
from other sections of TGWU workers, 
even those still using the port and break- 


workersPOWER 


no answer to Kinnock’s dire warnings 
about avoiding the “sectarian”, “fac- 
tional” disputes that wracked the Labour 
Party in the 1980s. 

Writing in Tribune, which backs the 
Grassroots Alliance, Steve Platt said: 

“You do not need to want a return to 
the bunfights of the seventies and eight- 
ies to feel that there should be more to 
being a delegate at Labour's annual gath- 
ering than a seven-day stint as a cheer- 
leader for the party hierarchy.” 


As the anti-Blair mood 
grows, as the recession 
bites, as jobs are 
slashed, left wingers in 
the Labour Party will 
have to fight for the 
government to act 
against the capitalists, 
not the workers. 


What nobody will say clearly is that 
the challenge to the big business agen- 
da that reached its height in the Labour 
party in the early 1980s was not a self- 
destructive “bunfight”. It was a good 
thing. It reflected the determination of 
millions of workers, after the disaster of 
the Callaghan years, never again to have 
a Labour government that held down 
workers’ wages to pay for the profits of 
the rich. 

It was the right wing, not the left, 
that refused to abide by party policies, 
that witch-hunted and expelled social- 
ists from the party, that refused to lift 
a finger for the miners when they could 
have brought down the Thatcher gov- 
ernment in 1984, that closed the party’s 
vibrant youth organisation, that refused 


not the poor 


ing the picket lines. Despite this display 
of weakness, the conference voted to 
support Higgs without reservations. 

In the afternoon we discussed rank 
and file democracy in the TGWU and the’ 
anti-trade union laws. A resolution from 
the Alliance for Workers Liberty (AWL) 
gave some good concrete proposals for 
organising, such as holding a demon- 
stration against the anti-union laws, but 
didn’t go far enough in committing the 
organisation to any clear political 
principles. 

A complementary resolution pro- 
posed by Workers Power members did 
just that, committing the conference to 
a thorough transformation of the unions 
through regular elections of officers, 
their instant recallability and putting 
them on the same average salary as 
the people they represent. It also called 
for supporting all workers in action and 
for building secondary action to smash 
the anti-trade union laws. 

The AWL then argued to forget the 
politics and leave them to the next con- 


to stand up for Labour councils like 
Lothian, Lambeth and Liverpool when 
they challenged the Tories’ cuts-dri- 
ven spending limits. 

The disaster was not that there was 
a struggle in the party. It was that the 
right wing won. That victory was due to 
the right wing’s clarity of purpose. They 
wanted to drive the left out of the party. 


' They called all criticism but their own 


divisive. They recognised an obstacle to 
the interests of the multi-millionaires 
and they went all out to smash it up. 

The left, meanwhile, is restricted to 
demanding a change in style anda more 
“inclusive” party. That is why whenev- 
er the right-wing threatened a breach 
of unity, by deselecting left wing can- 
didates from above or expelling the Mil- 
itant Tendency, the left knuckled under 
and gave in. 

The whole episode of Blair’s faction 
attacking the Grassroots Alliance is just 
a dress rehearsal for divisions that will 
emerge in the years to come. As the anti- 
Blair mood grows, as the recession bites, 
as jobs are slashed, left wingers in the 
Labour Party will have to fight for the 
government to act against the capital- 
ists, not the workers. 

There will be no possibility of “party 
unity” on anything other than Blair’s 
terms, because Blair and his supporters 
will put the needs of the ruling class 
above formal questions like “inclusive- 
ness” and “pluralism”. The left will have 
to fight on clear class grounds. 

Those who put unity with the capi- 
talists’ favourite faction above questions 
of principle will end up as nothing more 
than Blair’s pawns. Those who cannot 
be intimidated will have to make anoth- 
er choice — prepare for independence 
and a real working class party. Because 
in the coming economic crisis the work- 
ers will fight Blair, whatever any Labour 
Left MP has to say about it. And in that 
fight workers and youth, outside par- 
liament, will be throwing more than 
buns. 


Break the 





ference in six months, and for now 
just electa steering committee to organ- 

ise the “concrete” side of things. When 
Workers Power members put an amend- 
ment to support all workers in struggle 
“regardless of the law” they dithered, 

arguing that the last phrase about ille- 
gality was redundant since it was obvi- 
ous anyway! This when every bureau- 
crat from Bill Morris down always says 
they support workers:in struggle- but 
they won’t agree to break the law to do 
it. 


That is precisely the bottom line. 


for any real rank and file organisation- 
it shouldn’t be left for a future confer- 
ence, it has to be the basis right from 
the start, if we’re to build a fighting 
left in the TGWU. 

Politics and clear democratic proce- 
dures have been left for the next “Off the 
Record” conference. Milirants should 
get active now to make the conference 
set up a fighting rank and file organi- 
sation to say clearly that it’s better to 
break the law than break the poor. 
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Clinton’s 
mid-term crisis 


t’s tempting to view the whole Clinton/Lewinsky “sex, lies 
|= videotape” scandal as just a hilarious soap opera. The 

spectacle of the US President subjected to intensive question- 
ing about the sexual use of cigars is certainly entertaining. 

All too few accounts of this saga, however, have pointed out 
the rancid hypocrisy that Clinton’s intimate adventures expose. 
Clinton has bolstered the US fundamentalist christian right time - 
and again while in office. His attacks on “welfare” single 
mothers, his lecturing of black teenage girls on sexual 
abstinence and his dismissal of the surgeon general for uttering 
the word “masturbation” in a speech, demonstrate that for the 
ruling class sex and sexuality are weapons in their war against 
the oppressed. 

A repressive morality, perpetrated through the church and 
the media and through the images of clean living politicians, is 
used to shore up the family as a prison house for women and 
youth. Yet the same rulers who preach this morality are busy 
breaking its ridiculous rules at every opportunity. 

This is the reality — and Clinton’s denials and apologies, his 
televised breakfast prayer meeting, the appointment of evangeli- 
cal spiritual advisers to keep him from temptation merely show 
that his talent for acting has been sorely wasted. 

Of course revolutionaries should not in any way, shape or 
form join with the reactionary, religious right in demanding 
Clinton’s removal because of his sexual activities. We can attack 
his hypocrisy without siding with the sex-hating lobby of Repub- 
lican bigots now calling for his head. 

But nor does this mean that we side with Clinton and echo 
the original defence offered by his wife (well before the latest 
scandal broke) that he is really a left winger being victimised by 
the right. He is the leader of the world’s most powerful imperial- 
ist country and a sworn enemy of workers, peasants and real left 
wingers everywhere. 


The “terrorist bases” that Clinton bombed in Sudan and 
Afghanistan, just before the Starr report was published, reveal 
the real moral issues at stake — the morality of massacring 


He is the innocent people in the interests of 
maintaining imperialist rule and 
leader of the imperialist profits throughout the world. 
world’s most They reveal the real Clinton — and Blair 
powerful who supported his acts of barbarism 
. immediately and without question — as a 
imperialist brutal murderer. 
country and a Yes, there are plenty of good reasons to 
sworn enemy bring Clinton to justice. As President of 
the United States he has backed the IMF 
of workers, in its insistence that backward, semi 
peasants and colonial countries are forced to cut back 
real left on public spending. In Latin America 
this means the denial of even the most 
wingers basic health, welfare and education 
everywhere. services. 


In other countries the IMF forces governments to remove 
subsidies on the foods that make up the staple diet of the poor, 
leading to untold suffering, malnutrition and starvation. And if 
anyone dares raise a voice of opposition to this imperialist 
system then they will face the full military might of the US war 
machine. At home his Presidency has done nothing to alleviate 
the conditions of the despair-ridden ghettos, his policies only 
increasing poverty through his attacks on welfare. 

If Clinton goes, the problem is that it won’t be for his real 
crimes — his assault on the poor at home and abroad and his 
resolute defence of US capitalism’s right to rule the world. The 
task of getting rid of him, and his economic and moral system, 
should be down to the US working class not the religious 
zealots. And it should be carried out by a class struggle 
involving millions in action, not a court room struggle leaving 
millions passively watching the proceedings on the TV. 
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Can the nation state 
handcuff global capital? 


Lesley Day reviews, The Age of Insecurity by Larry Elliott and Dan Atkinson 


ARRY ELLIOTT and Dan 

Atkinson want to stop the 

retreat of the left. Boxed 

into a corner by two 

decades of neo-liberalism, it 
should come out fighting: for state 
intervention in the economy, redis- 
tribution of wealth, curbs on capital 
and the restoration of basic personal 
liberties. 

The authors devote a considerable 
portion of the book to demolishing the 
myths propounded by the supporters 
of free market capitalism. 

Far from delivering increased lib- 
erty, the new market economy has 
brought greater authoritarianism, 
more interference in people’s lives — 
the “freeing of capital and the control 
of people”. Supporters of free market 
economics say it creates a “level play- 
ing field”, exposing and preventing all 
attempts to “rig” the market. The 
authors show that this is rubbish: the 
deregulation of the financial system 
has brought pension fraud, bank scan- 
dals like the Barings collapse, ever 
greater government “sweeteners” to 
big business, tax evasion on a mas- 
sive scale. 

And far from eliminating bureau- 
cracy in public services, the new 
regimes of “market testing” and arti- 
ficially constructed internal markets 
operating everywhere from the NHS 
to the BBC have created their own 
monstrous bureaucracies. 

Instead of producing a “classless 
society”, the free market has boosted 
inequality world-wide. The top one per 
cent of US earners receive more income 
than the bottom 40 per cent combined. 
One per cent of multinationals own 
half the capital invested directly out- 
side their country of origin. In Britain, 
in 1977, only 7 per cent of the popu- 
lation had incomes below half the aver- 
age. By the early 1990s 25 per cent of 
the population was in that bracket. 

The new order has even failed in the 
declared Thatcherite aim of expanding 
and sustaining the middle class: the 
number of small businesses has fall- 
en in Britain in the last two decades 
and whole swathes of the profession- 





al middle class have lost their securi- 
ty of employment. 

This is the Age of Insecurity and 
as stock markets and currencies col- 
lapse, even its claimed successes prove 
illusory. Billionaire speculator George 
Soros calls for reform: even the OECD 
is now pointing out that increasing 
inequality and “flexible” labour mar- 
kets don’t deliver growth. Surely, the 
authors argue, now is the time for 
the “left” (by which Elliott and Atkin- 
son mean Clinton through to Euro- 
pean social democracies) to go on the 
offensive against rampant unchecked 
capitalism. Instead it has thrown in the 
towel. Clinton, Blair and their think 
tanks accept the triumph of the mar- 
ket and propose only minor tinker- 
ing with the system. 

In a timely attack on the “Third 
Way”, on modernisation and the “social 
market”, Elliott and Atkinson point out 
that Blair and company have swallowed 
whole chunks of the right’s agenda. 

Does this mean that Elliott and 
Atkinson have become converts to the 
revolutionary overthrow of capitalism? 
No, they are representatives of the 
growing trend of “neo-Keynesianism” 
within ruling class economics: that is, 
they believe capitalism can and should 
be controlled by governments. They 
want a return to the ideas of the lib- 
eral economist JM Keynes. 

“Depression can be seen as what 
happens when inequality gets out of 
hand”, they argue, and indeed in the 
couple of months since their book was 
published, their predictions of crisis 
and slow down have been borne out. 
No wonder Keynes’ work is being 


recovered from storage and dusted 


down. 
Elliott and Atkinson argue that a 
whole series of measures can be taken 


to “put handcuffs on capital”. At an 


international level this would mean 
reforming the trade agreements and 
the international financial institutions 
(the IMF and World Bank) — and tak- 
ing measures against currency specu- 
lation by imposing reserve require- 
ments. It would mean stressing “fair 
trade” and environmental concerns. 


At a national level there should be 
taxes on capital, measures to control 
capital flows and credit controls. Busi- 
nesses should be told they have to “site 
here to sell here”. At the same time, 
there should be price controls on essen- 
tial goods and high quality cheap pub- 
lic transport, together with various 
environmental protection measures. 
Employers should be prevented from 
sacking at will, giving trade union offi- 
cials a chance to return to “proper” 
negotiation rather than relying on nar- 
row legal challenges. 

Overall the aim should be to restore 
“security” to people’s lives with local 
services, safe jobs and decent welfare. 
The latter, they argue will not be too 
costly because their measures can 
bring economic improvement. 

It sounds good - but can it work? 
The most obvious problem is that inter- 
national capital won't wear it. Elliott 
and Atkinson believe it is possible to 
recreate the sort of consensus that pro- 
duced government intervention, wel- 
farism, growth and full employment 
in the post war period. This could then 
introduce policies curbing capital using 
the power of national states. Here their 
arguments begin to unravel. They 
believe that government policies can 
be altered as a result of culture shifts. 

In their overview of the shift from 
post war interventionism to the “new 
market economy” they give pride of 
place to cultural changes. They 
describe the raucous rise of “enterprise 
culture” in the late 1970s and 1980s 
and the dissatisfactions and disap- 
pointments of the 1970s. 

Along the way they make a number 
of acute observations (Sybil Fawlty as 
a proto-Margaret Thatcher, sorting out 
the helpless declining middle class) 
and telling points about the Callaghan 
government. They chart the rise of 
ruralism, the search for “authenticity” 
and self-help. This meant that Thatch- 
er and Reagan were “cutting with the 
grain” of cultural change. Enjoyable 
as this account is, though, it doesn’t 
get to the heart of the matter. 

Thatcher and Reagan were respond- 
ing to the needs of international cap- 


OBITUARY: ZHENG CHAOLIN 
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ital. It was facing a series of problems 
at the core of which lay a crisis of prof- 
itability. The failure of social democ- 
racy and its left wing to construct an 
alternative programme, and the betray- 
als of Labour leaders like Callaghan 
and Healey, ensured the victory of 
the right. The bosses were able to drive 
through their attacks. It was no mere 
cultural shift that produced this —and 
a reversal of it won’t persuade inter- 
national capitalism to turn from a sabre 
toothed tiger into a friendly domestic 


cat. 

Elliott and Atkinson think they have 
another potential weapon: the nation 
state. They argue that the globalisation 
theorists have massively overesti- 
mated the extent to which capital is 
really able to dictate to nation states 
and thus to governments. They point 
out that the state is still essential for 
enforcing the legal framework for busi- 
ness and for controlling the working 
class. 

This means, they say, that nation- 
al governments can assert themselves 
and insist on the various measures to 
curb capital that they propose. This 
presupposes the traditional social 
democratic view of the state as an 
essentially neutral body standing above 
class conflict which can be captured 
by reformist governments. 

This not only underestimates the 
innumerable ties that bind big busi- 
ness, the civil service, the heads of par- 
ties, pressure groups and so forth into 
one ruling class. It also misunderstands 
the nature of the capitalist state. 

The state is there to protect the 
property of the ruling class and ensure 
the survival of the profit system. At pre- 
sent, multinationals can move pro- 
duction at a moment’s notice. Gov- 
ernments can retaliate but in the event 
of major capital flight would have to 
embark on a programme of national- 
isation and expropriation. They would 
need to tax the rich to gain the nec- 
essary resources to restart production 
and solve unemployment. Will the 
police, courts and army stand idly 
by? 

A serious challenge from a social- 


ist government will come up against 
the same forces that brought down the 
Allende government in Chile in 1973. 
What is true is that the bosses and 
financiers have started to talk amongst 
themselves about new sets of con- 
trols and intervention. The debate at 
G7 over interest rates and the need for 
reflationary measures, the (strictly lim- 
ited) rescue packages - these are 
signs that the bosses know there is a 
serious danger of slump. 

But the contradictions in the sys- 
tem are so deep seated that no set of 
policies is going to overcome them 
altogether. Capitalist competition, the 
drive for profits, constantly undermines 
attempts at national and internation- 
al control. Nation states, far from being 
the means for controlling international 
capital, become the means by which 
rival capitals go to war. 

This makes the “little England” 
outlook of Elliott and Atkinson not 
only wrong, but in the end dangerous. 
They may advocate a social democra- 
tic, “fluffy” version of nationalism but 
it is nationalism nevertheless. In a peri- 
od of sharpened competition this 
will meld with a much nastier “cul- 
tural trend”. 

The world’s rulers may yet turn to 
neo-Keynesianism: but it will be a doc- 
trine in which the “neo-” is all impor- 
tant. It will be state intervention — as 
in Malaysia and Hong Kong — to stave 
off crisis until the normal service of 
cuts, privatisation and deregulation 
can be resumed. The full blown poli- 
cies of state intervention to ensure full 
employment, workplace partnership, 
cheap food and social peace were not 
adopted after 1945 just because Keynes 
had a good idea: they were adopted to 
stave off and buy off revolutions. 

In the post war boom, which now 
looks like a one-off 20-year period of 
world-wide growth amid a century of 
squalor, these policies worked to an 
extent. Amid a world wracked by cri- 
sis, lay-offs and bankruptcies they can- 
not be contemplated without also con- 
templating an end to world trade 
and a return to inter-imperialism 
conflict. 









ZHENG CHAOLIN, a veteran of the 
Chinese Communist Party and a 
founder of Chinese Trotskyism died in 
Shanghai on 1 August. 

As a young man, Zheng travelled to 
France to study and worked in factories 
to fund himself. There he came into 
contact with Marxism. In 1922 he was a 
delegate to the founding conference of 
the Youth Communist Party, also 
attended by Zhou Enlai, and in 1923 he 
was selected to go to Moscow for 
training. 

Within a year he was sent back to 
China and worked in the Party 
Propaganda Department and taught at 
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the Party University in Shanghai until 
the massacre of 1927. 

it was in the aftermath of this defeat 
that Zheng first heard of Trotsky’s 
criticisms of the Comintern’s strategy 
in China and collaborated with Chen 
Duxiu to build an opposition grouping 
within the Chinese CP. 

in 1931, he was elected, with Chen, 
to the leadership of a united Trotskyist 
organisation but within weeks was 
arrested by the ruling Guomindang and 
sentenced to fifteen years. Released 
from prison during the Japanese 
invasion, Zheng made his way back to 
Shanghai where he edited the 


Trotskyists’ underground journal The 
Internationalist and completed the 
translation of Trotsky’s History of the 
Russian Revolution. 

After the war, he remained in 
Shanghai and published the open 
Trotskyist paper New Banner until it 
was suppressed. After the victory of 
Mao’s CP, Zheng was a leader of the 
international Workers’ Party until it too 
was suppressed by the Maoists in 
1952. He was jailed again and was not 
released until 1979. 

Undaunted, Zheng turned his 
attention to writing about the history of 
the revolutionary movement in China 


and his own memoirs. The spirit of the 
man can be seen in his response to the 
collapse of the Soviet Union: 

“Most say this shows the bankruptcy 
of socialism but this is wrong. it is 
merely the bankruptcy of Stalinism, the 
doctrine of socialism in one country. We 
Trotskyists are the only ones who dared 
to reach this conclusion, for we alone 
maintained that socialism cannot be built 
in one or a few countries. We have never 
conceded that the system in the USSR or 
the other ‘socialist’ countries was 
socialist. The greatest dispute of the 
20th Century has been finally settled. 
Trotsky was right, Stalin was wrong.” 
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A BEGINNER’S GUIDE TO REVOLUTIONARY SOCIALISM 





Why we need a 


revolutionary party 





The Russian Revolution of 1917 remains the only successful socialist revolution this century. 
Max Wilson says this was because a revolutionary party had won the leadership of the working class. 


IN FEBRUARY 1917 the workers, soldiers, sailors and 
peasants of Russia revolted against the slaughter of the 
First World War and the tyrannical regime of Tsar Nicholas 
II. The workers, soldiers and sailors in the main cities 
organised themselves, spontaneously, in workers’ coun- 
cils (soviets). 

Delegates from the different factories, working class 
districts and from different regiments in the army con- 
stituted an alternative power, based on direct working 
class democracy. Workers, soldiers and sailors elected 
delegates from mass meetings to the soviet. Direct rep- 
resentatives, they were accountable and recallable to the 
workers who elected them. But this did not lead to the 
workers and their allies taking power immediately. 

The representatives of the most popular parties in the 
soviets, the Mensheviks and the Social Revolutionaries, 
believed that Russia was not ready for a socialist revolu- 
tion and instead proceeded to organise a series of short 
lived governments with the main bourgeois politicians. 
They resisted the call for “all power to the soviets” in 
favour of ceding power to the bourgeois Provisional Gov- 
ernment. 

Within the soviets the Bolshevik Party challenged 
these parties with clear revolutionary policies. The Bol- 
sheviks fought to win all power for the soviets. Through 
patient explanation the Bolsheviks defeated the bour- 
geois parties in the soviets and won the mass of work- 
ers and soldiers to insurrection. Soviets led by Bolshe- 
viks were the key to revolutionary victory. 

The Bolshevik Party did not appear from nowhere in 
1917. It originated within the Russian Social Democra- 
tic and Labour Party (RSDLP), a party which united all 
revolutionary Marxists in the Russian empire at the start 
of the century. In 1903 a row broke out at the RSDLP’s 
founding congress. What appeared to be at first a minor 
organisational question, over what it meant to be amem- 
ber of the party, proved to be a key political question in 
the fight for revolution. 

Lenin, the leader of the Bolshevik faction, argued in 
line with what had up until then been the common posi- 
tion of the entire leadership of the RSDLP, that the organ- 
isation needed to be a militant, professional and cen- 
tralised organisation. Its members would have to be under 
the discipline of one of the party organisations and 
fight for the party programme, what was later to become 
known as democratic centralism. 

The party would be organised democratically, with 
freedom of discussion among the members leading to a 
vote on the party’s programme, policies, tactics and action. 
Once a decision had been made then every member of 
the party would be obliged to fight for it. 

Lenin won a majority at the 1903 congress after a 
number of his opponents walked out. (Bolshevik is the 
Russian word for majority). The minority, Mensheviks, 
(from the Russian word for minority) argued for a loos- 
er form of organisation. They refused to accept the 
right of the congress to elect the editorial board of the 
party paper, Iskra. 

This was not just a question of the formal constitu- 
tion of the party but was directly related to the political 
tasks of the Social Democrats. In the previous year, Lenin 
wrote a very important work, What is to be Done?, that 
remains a vital guide for revolutionaries in the struggle 
today. 

Lenin explained that without a conscious political 
leadership, a party, the working class’ economic strug- 
gle inside the workplace will not, spontaneously, gener- 
ate a revolutionary socialist consciousness. The party is 
the bearer of that consciousness, fighting within every 
sphere of class struggle against capitalism and oppres- 

sion - not just within the workplace over economic issues 
- to win the working class and oppressed to the revolu- 
tionary programme. 
Capitalism conceals the exploitation and oppression 
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@ The party roots 
itself in the working 
class. It learns from 
and generalises the 
lessons of its 
struggles past and 
present. it serves as 
the memory of the 
class 


@ Democratic 
centralism means the 
maximum level of 
debate and 
discussion within the 
party. But when a 
decision has been 
reached, then there 
must be unity in 
action 


that is inherent within it. Selling your labour seems to 
be a fair deal. It appears to be a “free” contract between 
a boss anda worker. Systematic exploitation is not imme- 
diately obvious, even if the effects of it, like low pay are. 
And it is precisely the fight over the effects - the fight 
for a better deal, “a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work”, for 
reforms within capitalism - that workers spontaneously 
take up. To go beyond this requires an understanding of 
capitalism, an understanding of its entire system of 
exploitation and oppression and a programme of action 
to fight it. Without this the spontaneous struggle is 
limited to trade union, reformist consciousness. 

Lenin called the spontaneous development of trade 
union consciousness “the ideological enslavement of the 
workers by the bourgeoisie”. Trade union consciousness 
and political reformism - the natural political expression 
of trade unionism - are bourgeois political ideologies even 
though they are based on workers’ organisations. And 
the strength of such ideology is that it is perpetrated on 
a daily basis by the vast propaganda 
machine - now infinitely more exten- 
sive than in Lenin’s day - of the press, 
the broadcasting media and so on. As 
Lenin noted: 

« _. bourgeois ideology is far older 
in origin than socialist ideology... it is 
more fully developed, and... it has at 
its disposal immeasurably more means 
of dissemination.” 

Of course none of this means that 
the party stands aside from the day to 
day struggle of the class, bringing social- 
ist consciousness from without in a pas- 
sive and sectarian way. Far from it. 
The party roots itself in the working 
class. It learns from and generalises the 
lessons of its struggles, past and present. 
It serves as the memory of the class as 
well as its vanguard. 

But if it was simply an organisational 
tool for uniting working class struggles as they unfold 
it would be little more than a glorified, albeit militant, 
trade union. In order to both learn from and teach the 
working class the party must have a programme of action 
for defeating capitalism and not just ameliorating its 
worst effects. 

Today many activists object to the idea of a revolu- 
tionary party because they are against “leaders”. As the 
revolutionary party unashamedly seeks to lead the work- 
ing class activists in various protest movements, local 
campaigns and so on, they declare themselves to be 
“asainst parties”. 

The history of so many parties - from the Stalinist 
bureaucratic monstrosities, to the clique dominated 
reformist social democratic parties and the so-called “Trot- 
skyist” or “revolutionary” parties and sects, run like 
feudal fiefdoms by unaccountable leaders - gives plenty 
of cause for suspicion. But two things prove that the gen- 
uinely revolutionary party is different. 

The first is the concept of democratic centralism itself. 
Some argue this is a bureaucratic and undemocratic way 
of organising. Quite the opposite. Democratic central- 
ism means the maximum level of debate and discussion 
within the party over the correct factics and programme 
to adopt. But when a decision has been reached, then the 
greatest unity must be presented by the party to the work- 
ing class. Capital is a highly centralised social force. To 


_overthrow it we must have unity in action. 


The working class spontaneously gravitates towards 
democratic centralist types of organisation during times 
of struggle. The importance of unity and solidarity are 
well understood by workers on strike. Decisions are made 
about tactics and strategy in an open and democratic 
environment. But anybody who breaks with the decision 
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of the majority once a vote has been taken, becomes a , 


strike breaker, a traitor and a scab. 

This democracy must be preserved at all costs and 
only ever temporarily suspended when repression or ille- 
gality make normal democratic functioning practically 
impossible. It is vital for holding the leaders of the party 
to account, for allowing dissenters to air their views 
and to allow mistakes to be corrected. It is the only guar- 
antee against organisational degeneration. 

Centralism, the intervention into the external world 
is the other. For without it, with a free-for-all by party 
members of different views, nobody would be account- 
able, no policy could be tested and corrected, no leader 
held responsible for a success or a mistake. The party that 
acted without centralism would become a laughing stock 
and quickly fall apart. Centralism in action is equally a 
guarantee against degeneration. 

The second factor that marks out the revolutionary 
party is that it is open in its quest for leadership of the 
working class. It “disdains” as Karl 
Marx said “to conceal its views”. And 
those who say “no leaders” are always, 
but always, led by cliques or charis- 
matic individuals who direct opera- 
tions and make the key decisions. The 
difference between them and revolu- 
tionary leaders is that we believe in 
accountability. Our leaders are chosen 
and can be replaced. 

After all, every struggle requires and 
3 | finds leadership. Without it, ona pick- 
te et line for example, the police will have 

| a field day. Our side will have nobody 
directing our forces to the key points 
of the struggle while the police com- 
manders direct theirs to the best effect. 
In reality strike committees and mil- 
itants selected as picket leaders demon- 
strate the way in which workers in strug- 
gle can find a leadership. 


And in every wider struggle leaderships emerge. While | 


reformist consciousness prevails that leadership will be 
reformist. And the cost, in strikes, in campaigns, in the 
struggle for progressive legislation, is that we are sold 
out or sold short by these leaders. 
Revolutionary leadership will break the hold of the 
reformists and win the support of the masses of the work- 
ing class. Like the Bolsheviks in 1917, we do not do this 
by tricks or deceit but by proving ourselves the most con- 
sistent fighters for the interests of the working class, 
we do it by placing ourselves at the forefront of every 
struggle, by acting, as Lenin said, as “tribunes of the peo- 
ple”. 
Above all, without revolutionary leadership, the rev- 
olution cannot triumph. In Indonensia a powerful upris- 
ing overthrew a rotten regime. It mobilised thousands 
upon thousands demanding change. But suddenly it 
stalled, not because the masses were satisfied. Poverty 
and hunger are still rife but the leaders of that revolution 
favoured a compromise with a wing of the old regime. 
Their leadership deliberately held back the revolution 
and will try to kill it off altogether once they have satis- 
fied their own limited demands for democratic reform. 
Only a revolutionary leadership can take this move- 
ment forward to a victory over the decaying capitalism 
that spells misery for millions of Indonesians. 


The revolutionary party needs to be organised and | 


prepared at all levels. From the intervention into work- 
ers’ meetings, to leading strikes and participating in rev- 
olutionary struggles, the party must be politically and 
organisationally prepared. A revolutionary party will unite 
those workers who have learnt the lessons of their strug- 
sles ina single organisation that can utilise these lessons 
to lead the entire working class. 
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NATIONAL #%s 


Russia gets yet another compromise government 


After seven years of 
economic decline 
Russia has gone 
into meltdown. 
Dave Stockton 
examines the 
reasons behind the 
relative passivity of 
the Russian labour 
movement and 
asks if the 
country’s Stalinists 
are poised for a 
new phase of 
srowth. 
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USSIA’S ECONOMY is in 
deep crisis (see box). But 
even before the recent 
crash it was clear that Russ- 
ian workers would not 
endure these privations much longer. 

Russian miners in Kemerovo and 
Kuznetsk blockaded the Trans-Siber- 
ian Railway, the spinal column of the 
vast Russian Federation. On the island 
of Sakhalin in the far east, miners occu- 
pied the main road to the central power 
station. Other workers either joined the 
strike or expressed their solidarity. 
Workers in the defence industry, con- 
struction and transport, in Moscow and 
St Petersburg, have also struck. 

The miners’ strikes were crucial. 
They spread along the Trans-Siberian 
railway and to other rail and road links 
and could not be ignored by the media. 
The striking miners, organised by the 
independent miners’ union of Vorku- 
ta and the Komi, set up a protest camp 
under the walls of the Kremlin. 

They received support from the other 
unions and the Communist Party 
(CPRF). The government and the provin- 
cial governors did not dare use large scale 
force. They negotiated but only made 
matters worse by promising payment of 
back wages and then failing to deliver. 

In recent months teachers and health 
workers have launched national and 
regional strikes, not only for their unpaid 
wages but in protest at the collapse of 
the health and education systems. In 
mid-September over 100,000 school 
teachers went on a nation-wide strike 
at the start of the school year. 

This economic and social crisis has 
led inevitably to a political crisis. Work- 
ers place pressure on enterprise man- 
agers, who in turn lean on the local and 
provincial authorities, calling for action 
to resolve the crisis. From July onwards 
a series of governors, including the right 
wing former general Alexander Lebed, 
began to predict a major social explo- 


sion, a “new 1917”. 

Why has the workers’ response been 
so long in coming? In the first years 
of the shock therapy the trade unions 
seemed totally unable to mobilise their 
members to even protest against the 
catastrophic fall in working class living 
standards. Calls for days of action by the 
former official unions (the Federation 
of Independent Unions of Russia) and 
by independent unions met with little 
or no resonance. 

Various reasons have been sought for 
the Russian workers’ seemingly super- 
human “patience”. One theory sug- 
gested that under Stalinist rule the 
workers were atomised - they were pre- 
vented from organising in any way by 
police spies and repression. 

An alternative theory states that 
the passivity is a result of the long 
years of “social contract” in Soviet 
society, whereby workers received job 
security, housing and welfare, and a 
low intensity of work in return for “tol- 
erating” the managerial and state 
bureaucracy. 

But as the years since the downfall 
of Stalinism elapsed these explanations 
seemed inadequate: both the intense 
state surveillance and the benefits of 
the social contract had collapsed. A 
more concrete explanation is needed — 
and one which would hold true in the 
conditions of the slow, incomplete 
restoration process in Russia — it is to 
be found in the nature of the large 
workplaces, the so-called “work col- 
lectives”’. 

The work collective was, in an 
important sense, the base unit of Sovi- 
et society to a degree unknown under 
capitalism. The money wage in Soviet 
society only represented a part of what 
was needed to reproduce the worker 
and their family. Many goods and ser- 
vices could not be paid for in roubles 
but were provided through the enter- 
prise or its trade union. 





These were not perks but basic 
necessities. They included food shops, 
housing, créches, clinics, holidays, 
social clubs, cinemas etc. This was 
not socialism - the quality was poor, 
provision was under the control of 
the management and unions, and no 
independent union or political activity 
was allowed. But life outside the “work 
collective” was difficult if not impos- 


The workers 
are resisting 
the effects of 
restoration 
without 
understanding 
ifs Causes 


sible. 

The capitalist restoration process 
has not destroyed this dependence on 
the enterprise: if anything it has been 
reinforced. To this day 25% of the 
“wage” is received through the work- 
place in the form of services. So when 
wages are not paid, workers cannot 
simply leave the factories because they 
and their families are dependent on 
these other services. 

In Gorbachev's latter years, work- 
ers were given the right to elect their 
managers. This was seen by the cen- 
tral bureaucracy as a counterweight to 
the autonomy enterprise managers had 
been given from the plan. The “vouch- 


er privatisation” from 1994-97 merely 
gave shares (titles of ownership) to 
managers and workers. 

The workers’ reaction to managers’ 
attempts to “privatise” their factories in 
order to turn them into profitable con- 
cerns has been to elect other managers 
who promise to obstruct this process. 

Thus the social relations of pro- 
duction in most of the large indus- 
trial enterprises have obstinately 
remained non-capitalist. The managers 
do not act as agents of capital. Sub- 
jectively they still act as a privileged 
bureaucracy, seeking to discover a 
route to their own enrichment and 
indeed ownership. 

It is the attitude of the workforce 
within the work collective, however, 
that is an obstacle to the rationalisa- 
tion plans that would turn the large 
scale means of production into units 
of capital. The limit to this elemental 
class struggle is its fragmentation and 
lack of consciousness. 

The workers are resisting restora- 
tion without fully realising what they 
are doing - they are resisting its effects 
without understanding its causes. To 
change this consciousness requires a 
political intervention, otherwise work- 
ers run the danger of being repeated- 
ly deceived by dictators and bureau- 
cratic charlatans. 

The working class needs a revolu- 
tionary party to work out and fight for a 
programme to halt the restoration 
process, to build up a democratic labour 
movement based on factory committees, 
militant trade unions, workers’ councils 
in cities, regions and nationally. 

The intelligentsia and the youth, 
increasingly disillusioned by neo-lib- 
eralism and corruption, can play a vital 
role. They must shake off their cyni- 
cism, caste-like superiority and fear of 
the factory workers and join them in 
the fight to save Russia from advanc- 
ing social barbarism. 


Capitalism’s failure to take root 


Last year the OECD loudly trumpeted 
its prediction that in 1998 Russia 
would “turn the corner” with the first 
real growth in GDP since shock 
therapy began in January 1991. 

How sick that prediction looks now. 
Russia once more faces a catastrophic 
crisis. Millions of workers have not been 
paid for more than three months, some 
for as long as a year. 

In Yekaterinburg, for example, 50 per 
cent of doctors and nurses are on unpaid 
leave and the police have not been paid 
for three months. Unemployment in 
Russia, now at 11.5 per cent, is 
beginning to rise as companies in the 
new market sector lay off their workers. 

The collapse of the government 
bond market has thrown the banking 
system into crisis, and thousands of 
bank workers are now unemployed. In 
Moscow alone unemployment has risen 
by 300,000 since the crisis began. 

Inflation is soaring and is predicted 
to reach 300 per cent by the end of the 
year. Savings are being rendered 
worthless. A quarter of the adult 
population, 32 million people, earns 
less than the pitiful official level of 





subsistence of US$70 per month. 

Social inequality has increased 
massively. The top 10 per cent of the 
population earns sixty times that of the 
poorest 10 per cent. 

Business sharks have salted away an 
estimated $150 billion in foreign banks, 
and luxury villas and mansions im 
London, Paris and the French Riviera. 

In contrast, the Russian state itself 
is on the verge of bankruptcy. The 
former Kiriyenko government had to 
admit that it could not meet the 
repayments on the huge sums owed, 
both to imperialist finance capital and 
to Russian industrial-media-banking 
conglomerates. 

Over the last year the government 
managed to pay the interest on its loans 
by taking on more loans and promising 
even higher rates of return to lenders. 

By July one third of the whole 
budget was taken up by interest 
payments. Add to this the low world 
market prices for raw materials - 
Russia’s main source of export revenue - 
and the effects of the Asian crisis, and it 
is no surprise that first the stock market 
and then the rouble went into free fall. 
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What is the Russian 


nce again “communists” are the 

government in Russia. The 

Communist Party of the Russ- 
ian Federation (CPRF), the biggest 
party in the Russian parliament, 
approved the appointment of Yuri 
Maslyukov to the new Primakov gov- 
ernment last month, having twice 
thwarted president Boris Yeltsin’s 
attempt to make the Duma approve 
Chernomyrdin-as prime minister. 

Since 1991 Russia’s Stalinists have 
lost power, been banned, split into 
rival parties and led the opposition in 
the Duma to Yeltsin. But what exactly 
is the CPRF? 

Socialist Worker answers straight- 
forwardly: “Because they (the CPRF) 
hark back to the Stalin period they have 
the most reactionary politics — they 
are racist, nationalist and very anti-work- 
ing class.” This is might be true as a 
polemical assault on the ideas and 
speeches of the CPRF’s leader Gennadii 
Zyuganov. But however important these 
are, as the public face of a party, it is as 
false to deduce the nature of the CPRF 
from them as it would be to conclude 
that the Labour Party was a racist, impe- 
rialist, bourgeois party purely and 
simply after hearing a speech by Tony 
Blair. 

The CPRF in its origins is a Stalin- 
ist party. It is the indirect successor party 
to the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU) and its Russian compo- 
nent, the Communist Party of the Russ- 
ian Socialist Federated Soviet Repub- 
lic (CPRSFSR). The majority of the 
CPRSFSR, led by Ivan Polozhkov, was 
vehemently opposed to Gorbachev’s 
market socialism. The present leaders 
of the CPRF were all leaders of the Russ- 
ian CP, though at a lower level of the 
CPRSFSR. Anatolii Lukyanov, Valentin 
Varrenikov, leaders of the CPRF today, 
were involved in the August 1991 Yanaev 
coup. Indeed Zyuganov’s article at this 
time, “A word to the people “ was wide- 
ly considered as the coup’s manifesto. 

Immediately following the coup 
attempt Yeltsin banned the CPSU/CPRS- 
FSR and confiscated all its property. A 
year later in November 1992 the con- 
stitutional court confirmed the ban on 
the party's central bodies and the seizure 
of its property but overturned the 
measures aimed at the base organisa- 
tions, thus allowing rank and file 
activists to recreate the party from below. 

In February 1993 the CPRF was 
reconstituted as a national party with 
Zyuganov as its leader. It had 27,000 
local branches though it was forbid- 
den by Yeltsin’s decrees from attempt- 
ing to found workplace cells. Ninety per 
cent of the old CPSU deserted it for good 
after the ban, leaving only committed 
Stalinist cadres from the old party. 

Alexander Buzgalin, a leader of the 
non-Stalinist left elements in the CPRF, 
has pointed out that it the CPRF had 
to be a party of intransigent opposi- 
tion to the regime or it would get no 
support from below. Yet at the same time 
it had to steer clear of serious extra-par- 
liamentary, “revolutionary” opposition 


or it would be banned. In short, it was 
to be a vocal opposition in parliament 
with little or no action outside. 

During the last four years the party’s 
local organisations have largely confined 
themselves to conducting electoral pro- 
paganda in the streets and housing 
estates. Its 520,000 members make it 
the only mass party in Russia, a bigger 
force than all the rest of the parties in 
Russia put together. 

The CPRF’s decision not to boycott 
the elections called after Yeltsin’s bloody 
presidential coup of November 1993 paid 
off. The CPRF gained 12.4 per cent of 
the popular vote and 48 deputies in 
the 450-seat new Duma. Parliamentary 
immunity, as well as the party’s strict 
legalism, saved it from the repression 
which fell on the smaller and more rad- 
ical Stalinist groups . At the December 
1995 elections the CPRF nearly doubled 
its vote to 22.3 per cent (15 million 
votes) and won 99 seats. 

The CPRF was established as the 
main opposition party. It even penetrated 
areas like the Siberian coalfields where 
support for Yeltsin had been strongest 
in the early 1990s. Party support climbed 
to nearly 50 per cent in the West Siber- 
ian coal producing region of the Kus- 
bass and it can count on hard core 
support in the so-called “red belt” of old 
industrial cities west and south of 
Moscow. 

In early 1996 the CPRF was riding 
high in the opinion polls and a panic set 
in amongst the Russian elite who had 
benefited from privatisation, then in full 
swing. A scramble took place to ensure 
Yeltsin’s victory in the December pres- 
idential elections. The “oligarchs” 
gave huge amounts of money to Yeltsin’s 
campaign. The IMF provided support to 
enable Yeltsin to clear the unpaid wages 
of the workers. 

The rallying of almost all the parties 
and media to Yeltsin led to a near total 
blackout of Zyuganov on the broadcast 
media. Nevertheless, in the two rounds 
of the 1996 election Zyuganov received 
24.2 million and 30.1 million votes 
respectively (32 per cent and 40.3 per 
cent). This was remarkable and shows 
the strong social roots the party has in 
the sections of the population most 
opposed to the restoration process. 

However, the organic links of the 
CPRF to the working class as an organ- 
ised movement are weak. So too is its 
link to young people, likely to be the 
most active in any future social upheaval 
of resistance to Yeltsin. The average age 
of its membership is 53, with only 10 
per cent under 30. The Yeltsinite and 
western media portry the CPRF mass 
base as only made up of ferociously Stal- 
inist OAPs is a caricature. Young stu- 
dents in the sciences desperate for more 
funding, dissident internationalists from 
the provinces, millions of all ages angry 
at the results of “shock therapy” — all 
these support the CPRF. 

But the CPRF has only weak roots in 
the industrial proletariat: 20 per cent of 
party members are manual workers or 
collective farmers; 23 per cent engi-- 





Zyuganov plays the populist on the streets of Moscow 


neering or technical workers; 32 per 
cent employees in education, techni- 
cal and military sectors. The lack of 
organic roots in the workplace is 
enforced by the continued ban on work- 
place organisation. But another impor- 
tant factor is that the unions have resist- 
ed all attempts of the party to get closer 
to them including during the day of 
action on 27 March 1997 and the one 
planned for 7 October 1998. 

The programme developed by the 
CPRF from 1993 to 1995 indicates a 
degree of post-Stalinist evolution towards 
social democracy. Whilst this has been 
a common feature of post-1989 Stalin- 
ism it is very underdeveloped compared 
to the wholesale social democratisa- 
tion of the former Stalinists of Eastern 
Europe. The Programmatic Declaration 
of the refounding congress in 1993 stig- 
matised the longstanding bureaucrati- 
sation of the party, the treachery of the 
nomenklatura (i.e. the ruling clique in 
the old CPSU), the “bureaucratic cen- 
tralism” which stifled the views of the 
party rank and file. This sentiment was 
widespread among a rank and file who 
had to build the party up from below and 
had witnessed most of the nomenklatu- 
ra go over to capitalist restoration and 
then loot wholesale the state property 
whilst they were thrown into penury. 

The statutes of the party called for 
“broad democracy and conscious dis- 
cipline” and also for the “right of 
members to criticise any party organ or 
individual communist”. Members would 
be permitted to form “associations based 
on platforms” —though not factions. The 
programme defended the centrality of 
the planned economy to the old USSR 
but also the failure of the nomenklatu- 
ra to adapt to the technological revo- 
lution in the West during the Brezhnev 
years. It denounced Gorbachev's mar- 
ket socialism and his proposed new fed- 


eral constitution of 1991 as a betrayal of 
the USSR. 

Yet when the programme turned to 
what could be achieved it came remark- 
ably close to what Gorbachev was try- 
ing to create in the years 1988-91. It 
advocated a “voluntary” and “democra- 
tic” return to socialism and the recon- 
struction of the USSR only by the con- 
sent of the now independent republics. 
It advocated “freedom of association in 
political parties and social organisation”. 

Its economic programme called for 
“a planned-market, socially oriented, 
ecologically safe economy”. It opposed 
a return to the “former system of 
bureaucratic management” and advo- 
cated a “mixed economy”. It advocates 
the renationalisation of “illegally” pri- 
vatised state property, that is, the large 
industrial and extractive corporations. 
This, of course, makes it unpopular with 
the oligarchs and popular with the work- 
ers whose wages have not been paid 
for months. But in practice its pro- 
gramme — despite occasional references 
to Lenin and Bolshevism — is reformist: 
a programme which while it presents 
itself as being for a slow, gradualist 
return to “socialism” is in reality a “grad- 
ualist” yielding to capitalism. 

The party contains a number of ten- 
dencies. There are old-style hardline Stal- 
inists making up about 10-15 per cent of 
the party, led by long time opponents of 
Gorbachev such as Anatolii Lukyanov, 
Oleg Miroov, Valentin Varrenikov and 
Nikolai Bindyukov. They openly praise 
Stalin as the industrialiser of the coun- 
try, the great war leader. They favour unit- 
ed action with the smaller hard-line Stal- 
inist parties anda common reintegration 
into a refounded CPSU. 

Opposed to them — and probably 
dominant in the party apparatus and 
amongst.the membership — are those 
who have been called “Marxist Reform- 


Communist Party? 


ers” headed by the first deputy chairman 
of the party Valentin Kuptsov. They dom- 
inated the 1993 Second Congress and 
were able to block Zyuganov’s nation- 
alist amendments to the programme at 
the Third Congress in 1995. 

Around Zyuganov, though ina 
minority, are the so-called “communist- 
nationalists”. This tradition within Stal- 
inism goes back to the 1920s and 1930s 
when their predecessors were called 
“national Bolsheviks”. They saw 1917 as 
the foundation of a “Great State”. They 
rejected the internationalism of the real 
Bolsheviks, and rejoiced when Stalin 
destroyed it. While strongly inclined 
to anti-semitism they recognised that 
the Russian state could not be built on 
a Great Russian basis alone. The other 
Slavic and non-Slavic peoples had to be 
assembled round the “elder brother”. 
For them Russia has a racially-based 
dual mission: to “civilise” Asia but to 
resist Atlanticism — i.e. the USA and 
Britain. 

Last but not least, in terms of their 
positions within the Duma fraction is 
a social democratic faction, which is 
eager for more “constructive engage- 
ment” with the regime and eager to 
enter government even as a helpless 
minority. It is headed by Yuri Maslyukov, 
the last head of the state planning 
ministry Gosplan — a man with numer- 
ous links to the industrial ers and 
who Is now back in government. 

The leadership of the party thus con- 
sists of a spectrum from extreme right 
chauvinism, through old style Stalin- 
ism to social democracy. None of 
these ideologies have anything to do 
with the historic interests of the work- 
ing class or with Marxism. They rep- 
resent the poisonous influence of the 
bourgeoisie and the putrefying odours 
of Stalinism. 

Nevertheless, what all of these fea- 
tures confirm is that what we have in 
the CPRF is a Stalinist bourgeois work- 
ers party: politically bourgeois in its pro- 
gramme and leadership, but with sig- 
nificant roots in the working class. 

The right tactics to break the ideo- 
logical influence and treachery of this 
leadership are those of putting demands 
on the leaders and calling for united 
action between the party and the trade 
unions — together with all other parties 
that are based on working class organ- 
isations 

If mass workers’ opposition results 
in Yeltsin and Primakov calling early 
elections then it may prove necessary to 
give critical electoral support to the 
CPRF — with the demand that it breaks 
its concealed coalition with the bour- 
geois, bureaucratic and national- 
chauvinist forces. 

Put to the test of power, under con- 
ditions of mass pressure to meet the 
workers’ demands Zyuganov and the 
rest will expose themselves for what they 
are and the road will be opened for the 
creation of a mass revolutionary work- 
ers’ party to hurl Stalinism finally and 
for ever on to the rubbish dump of Russ- 
ian history. 


For a workers’ government and new emergency plan 


oping the local and sectional 

resistance is the 7 October gen- 
eral strike. The unions have threat- 
ened to start an indefinite general 
strike if their wages are not paid by 
then. The CPRF has backed the call if 
only to strengthen its hand in the 
Duma against Yeltisn. 

Russia’s crisis could develop in the 
coming months into a revolutionary cri- 
sis. The working class has its best chance 
to get rid of the bloodsucking Yeltsin 
administration since 1993. The gov- 
ernment has never been so weak nor the 
working class so angry. 
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To NEXT opportunity for devel- 


Class conscious workers in Russia 
must fight for an indefinite political gen- 
eral strike extending to all important 
sectors of the economy. 

They must demand the payment of 
all wages owed, the resignation of the 
President and the government, and the 
calling of elections to a sovereign con- 
stituent assembly. 

To organise the general strike, pre- 
serve order and ensure essential supplies 
for the population, they must elect coun- 
cils of workers from every workplace and 
collective farm - democratic soviets. 

Workers should not trust the CPRF. 
It has voted for significant parts of the 


latest anti-crisis programme in the 
Duma, and has repeatedly backed down 
from a decisive confrontation with 


Yeltsin. Likewise they should not trust ~ 


the leadership of the unions. 

But they should demand that the 
CPRF and the trade union leadership 
throw all their resources into the strug- 
dle to overthrow Yeltsin and be prepared 
to serve in a provisional government 
answerable to a national congress of 
workers’ councils. 

Workers should at once approach the 
barracks, airfields and naval bases call- 
ing on the unpaid and suffering rank 
and file service personnel to elect their 





own councils of action, to prevent any 
attempted coup d’état by the generals 
or the officer corps, to help arm and train 
a workers’ and people’s militia. All work- 
ers and socialist militants should fight 
in the coming weeks to: 

@ Launch an indefinite political 
seneral strike for payment of all wages 
and the resignation of Yeltsin and the 
government 

@ Re-nationalise the conglomer- 
ates without compensation and under 
the control of their workers. 

@ Take the media out of the control 
of the oligarchs and the government! 
Full freedom of expression! All parties 


and unions and workplace representa- 
tive to have access to broadcasting. 

@ Confiscate the bank deposits of 
the oligarchs and Mafia. Banking work- 
ers should take control of the banks and 
open the records to inspection. 

@ Russia’s workers should appeal 
to the labour movements in the impe- 
rialist countries to demand the confis- 
cation and return of the billions of dol- 
lars the oligarchs and Mafia have salted 
away in the western banks. 

@ Price controls on essential goods 
and inflation indexation of all wages . 

@ Down with Yeltsin and Primakov! 
For a workers’ government! 
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Workers vote against Persson’s austerity 


THE SWEDISH elections on 20 Sep- 
tember resulted in a further polarisa- 
tion of Swedish society and a big 
headache for Social Democrat prime 
minister Goran Persson. 

For several years Persson has been 
congratulating himself for having car- 
ried out the most far-reaching austeri- 
ty programme in Western Europe. He 
was not congratulated, however, by 
the Swedish workers. Substantial num- 
bers of workers vented their anger at the 
government by deserting the Social 
Democratic Party (SDP) at the polls. 

The social democrats managed to 
keep their hands on the government — 
just. With a lower than normal turn out 
they lost almost 8.8 per cent of their sup- 
port and received only 36.6 percent of 
the votes, the lowest figure since the 
early 1920s. 

The right-wing Moderates registered 
a small gain, but two other ruling 
class parties, the liberal People’s Party 
and the Centre Party, together lost five 
percent, thereby reducing, and almost 
destroying, the traditional alliance part- 
ners of the SDP. Some of those votes 
went to the Christian Democrats, who 
reached 11.8 percent. This party, which 
is a safe haven for reactionary groups 
like the anti-abortion campaign, will for 
the first time be able to play a signifi- 
cant role in Swedish politics. 

Together the SDP and the Left Party 
achieved 48.6 per cent, winning 174 seats 
—one seat from a majority. The remain- 
ing 4.5 per cent went to the Greens, who 


CONGO 


Peace talks 


AT THE end of August, the rebellion 
in western Congo was stopped at the 
gates of Kinshasa, the capital. The 
offensive, (see Workers Power 225), 
was driven back by the combined 
forces of 2,800 Zimbabwean troops, 
more than 2,500 troops from Angola 
and an unspecified number from 
Namibia. The rebels were ousted 
from two important sites, the airbase 
of Matadi and the port of Kitona. 

Peace talks on 8 September at Vic- 
toria Falls, Zimbabwe, were followed 
by discussions in Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia. Laurent Kabila, Congo’s 
ruler, and his allies Zimbabwe, Ango- 
la and Namibia accused Rwanda and 
Uganda of trying to create a “Tutsi 
empire”. 

Rwanda and Uganda on the other 
hand accused Kabila’s Democratic 


GERMANY 


IN GERMANY the bourgeois commen- 
tators and the representatives of the 
political establishment claim that it 
was their particular effort that stopped 
the far right and fascist REP, DVU and 
NPD getting into parliament. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Throughout this year, there was 
a significant increase in fascist and far- 
right mobilisations. 

The NPD and its youth organisation, 
the JN, in particular, are an outspoken 
fascist force, who openly state that they 
want to “overthrow the existing order”, 
who pose as the militant and militarised 
“national resistance”. The DVU and 
the REPs pose as much more respectable 
parties. 

The social basis for the forging of a 
fascist party — currently most likely 
around the NPD/JN — already exists. 
According to opinion polls around a 
third (!) of the young people were con- 
sidering voting for a far right party. 

Racism and its use as a supposed 
answer to the social problems of young 

people in particular, with slogans like 
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are likely to support an SDP-led coali- 
tion. At their last conference the Greens 
decided they would not vote for a gov- 
ernment led by the Moderates. 

It is likely the SDP government will 
continue but with a different kind of par- 
liamentary support. Following the last 
elections in 1994, the government, sup- 
ported by a section of the ruling class, 
made deals with the Centre Party ina 
conscious attempt to put a stop to an 
alliance with the Left. 

The result of these deals were cuts 
and austerity measures. In response to 
these, many traditional SDP supporters 
voted for the Left Party, which won 12 
per cent of the total vote, its highest ever 
vote. 

This is a dream come true for the Left 
Party leadership who, since the 1960s, 
have been trying to shed their Stalin- 


ist heritage and become the Swedish 
equivalent of the left socialist parties 
in Denmark and Norway. 

Aclear majority of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party’s supporters, members and 
union activists, favour an alliance with 
the Left Party, an alliance that will stand 
up for what militants call “left poli- 
tics”. 

Since the election Persson has 
been conducting frantic negotiations to 
establish his coalition. The Left Party 
leader Gudrun Schyman, who had a very 
successful campaign as the only female 
party leader, is demanding a deal with 
Persson for a four-year alliance. 

Schyman doesn’t want govern- 
ment posts, which Persson has rejected 
out of hand anyway, she wants a “pact” 
which is written into the declaration 
of the new government's intentions. This 
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Republic of Congo (DRC) government 
of genocide against the Tutsis: recent 
DRC radio broadcasts and government 
statements have indeed called for 
attacks on Tutsis. 

The peace talks brokered a com- 
mitment to a ceasefire but no actual 
settlement. The secretary general of 
the UN, Kofi Annan called on all con- 
cerned parties to “to act decisively in 
order to translate the Victoria Falls 
agreement into action that will end the 
bloodshed and human suffering.” Yet 
while the actual fighting has less- 
ened since the conference more for- 
eign troops have entered Congo and 
more look likely to enter. 

Angola wants to open up a land cor- 
ridor to its enclave of Cabinda which 
lies beyond a narrow strip of DRC land, 
to shore up Kabila and attack the bases 
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“Work for Germans first!”, have attract- 
ed these youth in the absence of a fight- 
ing alternative from the labour move- 
ment. 

The forward march of the far right 
can be observed in their street mobili- 
sations, in their political dominance and 
the terror they exercise in some of the 
smaller towns in east Germany. 

They have successfully created so 
called “nationally liberated zones” in the 
east. Leftists and immigrants are sys- 
tematically harassed when they appear 
on the streets in the evening. 

Moreover, the NPD deliberately 
chooses working class events as dates 
for its mobilisations. The best known 
example was the May Day March this 
year in Leipzig where 6000 fascists met, 
protected by even more police. The 

weekend before the elections a similar 
march took place in Rostock where 





of UNITA, the Angolan opposition 
movement, with its 30,000 strong 
army. UNITA launched its own large- 
scale offensive in late August. 

Zimbabwe wants to back Kabila and 
take attention away from its own inter- 
nal situation where thousands of black 
peasants are occupying the land of 
white farmers. The peasants want to 
take back the land stolen from them 
by white settlers. The government is 
dragging its feet over the issue which 
it claims will cost $2.2 billion. The Zim- 
babwean troops in Congo cost 
$280,000 a day. 


Uganda admits to having troops in | 


the area to “secure our security inter- 
ests” and to prevent Sudanese backed 
rebels from using the east of Congo as 
a base. Yet, Ugandan leader Yoweri 
Museveni said on the BBC that, at 


NPD march in Rostock. 


the pogroms had taken place in Autumn 
1992. 


is combined with a five-point pro- 
gramme: referendum on the EMU (sup- 
ported by the Greens), more money to 
local councils, reduction of the work- 
ing week, increased equality and speedy 
conversion to an ecological society. 

Schyman has been very careful not 
to put forward her five points as demands 
on the government. She doesn’t want 
to create problems for the SDP, but 
increase the opportunities for her party's 
influence on the government. In clas- 
sic Stalinist fashion she is working hard 
to rescue the SDP from the problems 
it faces. 

After initial signs of splits in the 
bureaucratic top leadership of the SDP 
and the TUC, it looks like the more deci- 
sive figures, such as TUC leader Bertil 
Jonsson, have come down on the side of 
a limited alliance with the Left and the 
Greens. At the time of writing a deal has 
been reached, without any specific details 
being known, although the Left and the 
Greens will be given a chance to influ- 
ence the new budget, due to be published 
in mid-October. 

As usual the Greens advance a typi- 
cal mixture of progressive and reac- 
tionary demands. While demanding 
no entry into NATO, which the Left have 
been silent about, the Greens strongly 
emphasise the need to repay the nation- 
al debt (mostly owned by domestic cap- 
italists). They are eager to prove them- 
selves to be able defenders of a balanced 
budget, implying that the Left Party 
would be less willing to do so. 


fail to deliver as war worsens 


the peace conferences, “we have reit- 
erated our support for the Kabila 
government”. Museveni fears a major 
war in the region and is keeping his 
options open. 

A limited war in eastern DRC is 
manageable. A major conflict involv- 
ing six or more countries would lead 
to the mutual ruin of its partici- 
pants. Uganda’s position was not 
helped when in September 2,000 
Sudanese troops replaced Angolans in 
the DRC — the Angolans returned 
home to deal with the UNITA rebels. 
Sudan and Uganda are locked ina 
proxy war using rebel groups within 
the borders of each state. 

The situation in Congo can go two 
ways. Either the rebel movement con- 
tinues, backed by Rwanda, or a major 
war breaks out involving the states of 





Of course, if the unions, the (ex-Stal- 
inist) PDS, the SPD would mobilise their 


During the 1990's, however, the Lefts 
have been very good at taking “respon- 
sibility” for capitalist budgets in local and 
regional councils, where they have main- 
tained alliances with the SDP and the 
Greens, sometimes in spite of popular 
protests against their decisions. 

But the Left’s success could also cre- 
ate problems for the leadership. Under 
the pressure of a social democratic gov- 
ernment demanding responsibility as 
the price of an alliance, the leaders 
will make more compromises than 
many of their supporters are willing to 
accept. This could re-activate tensions 
inside the Left Party between its left and 
right wings. The left wing have already 
suffered from tabloid red-scare horror 
stories since some of the new MPs char- 
acterise themselves as “Communists”. 

But these self proclaimed “Commu- 
nists” are the remnants of the Left Party’s 
Stalinism. They will not pose any threat 
to capitalism and the bosses, having 
proved their loyalty to the Swedish boss- 
es for many years. 

The Young Left, with its thousands 
of members, will be very vulnerable 
when its ever more right-wing leaders 
fail to force any real concessions from 
the government. Together with the 
revival of interest in leftist politics 
among broad layers of working people, 
this will create excellent opportunities 
for a revolutionary intervention to win 
Left Party activists and youth to a rev- 
olutionary alternative to social democ- 
racy and Stalinism. 






southern Africa lining up against those 
of eastern Africa. In the words of Susan 
Rice of the US State Department it 
would be “potentially among the most 
dangerous conflicts in the globe”. 

Either way the workers and peas- 
ants of the region will pay with their 
blood. Whatever the injustices meted 
out to sections of the population by 
one side or another; whatever the 
formal violations of the 19th century 
colonial borders that take place, the 
workers and poor peasants can gain 
nothing from supporting their own 
governments in these wars. 

Only when the working class and 
poor peasants take power in the region 
as part of an international socialist rev- 
olution will the damage, divisions and 
death wrought by colonialism and 
imperialism be brought to an end. 


members in an offensive against the fas- 
cists their organisations could be 
smashed rapidly and easily. But it is the 
bankrupt politics of these organisation, 
of the leaderships of the reformist work- 
ers’ parties and the trade union bureau- 
cracy which is the major source for 
the growing attraction of racist and fas- 
cist ideas amongst the youth in partic- 
ular. 

Revolutionaries must put a wedge 
between the reformist and trade union 
leaders and the rank and file. This 
requires both the denunciation of their 
social-chauvinist, imperialist politics and 
placing demands on them to meet the 


needs of their working class supporters. 


At the same time we need to mobilise 
the workers’ movement and youth in a 
militant united front to smash the grow- 
ing fascist threat on the streets, rallying 
thousands to make the slogan “no 
platform for fascists” a reality. 





= Next month we will analyse 
the German election results in 
detail 
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Kim Min-Su, an 
LRCI supporter in 
South Korea, 


surveys the results 


s 


of the recent 
strikes and 
occupations by car 
workers facing 
mass redundancy 


ON 15 AND 16 July South Korean 
workers launched a mass strike 
against the sacking of thousands of 
workers in the car industry. 

In the first six months of this year 
Korean bosses tripled unemployment 
to seven per cent (about 1.5 million) by 
pushing through closures and sackings 
in the smaller factories where union 
organisation was weak or non-existent. 

If they had succeeded in pushing 
through massive job cuts in the car 
industry , where the record of trade 
union organisation and militancy is sec- 
ond to none, it would have been a major 
victory for the multinationals. 

But instead of giving in, around 
120,000 workers — including Hyundai 
and Daewoo car workers — launched a 
mass strike. The oppositional Korean 
Confederation of Trade Unions (the so- 
called new KCTU, see box) also called 
out thousands of public sector employ- 
ees and shipyard workers, whose jobs 
were under threat. 

The government reacted in its usual 
authoritarian way. It arrested union lead- 
ers and denounced them as criminals. 
This intimidated the new KCTU to call 
off the action. But 10,000 Hyundai car 
workers in Ulsan stayed out demanding 
that the company withdraw the 1,538 
sackings. Three union leaders scaled a 
100 metre chimney and stayed there 
demanding the company back down. 

The employers’ frontal attack on jobs 
comes 18 months after the government 
first tried to make the labour market 
more “flexible”. In late 1996 it tabled 
legislation to make it easier to sack 


AUSTRALIA 





AUSTRALIA FACES a general election 
and the chance to get rid of the right- 
wing government of liberal leader 
John Howard. 

In the two and a half years since 
Howard’s Liberal/National Party coali- 
tion was elected, working class Aus- 
tralians have been under constant assault. 

Attacks on job security and unions; 
AU$8 billion cuts to health, education 
and welfare; privatisation; new limits 
on the rights of indigenous people 
and migrants; and a rise in racism: 
these are the hallmarks of the Coali- 
tion’s years in office. 

Despite the onset of a deep economic 
crisis in surrounding Asia, and a drop in 
the value of the Australian dollar, Howard 
decided that the worst is yet to come and 
that the best time for a re-election bid is 
before a massive slump hits Australia. 

_ The $8 billion spending cuts in 
the Coalition’s first budget went right 
to the heart of social welfare. The pub- 
lic health system is now in crisis with 
painfully long waiting lists and med- 
i€al services stretched to breaking 
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workers and end job security guaran- 
tees within the big conglomerates (chae- 
bols). The KCTU called a strike which 
forced the government to back down 
temporarily. 

Then came the Asian economic cri- 
sis. Massive over-investment in Korean 
and other east Asian companies result- 
ed in a regional financial crash. South 
Korea’s economy nose-dived. Domestic 
demand slumped. The chaebols 
relaunched the attack on jobs. 

The recently elected militant lead- 
ership of the new KCTU was at the head 
of the Hyundai workers when the July 
strike began. Despite shaving their heads 
and climbing smokestacks, however the 
leaders were prepared to compromise. 

Faced with a lock-out by Hyundai 
bosses the union leaders first called a 
general strike in solidarity with Hyundai 
for 23 July but then backed down after 
government threats. The leaders offered 
management a 50 per cent wage cut in 
return for no sackings. Finally, after 
weeks of occupation and surrounded by 
5,000 tooled-up riot police, the union 
leaders at the plant negotiated a deal on 
20 August. 

The negotiators agreed to the sack- 
ing of 277 of the original 1,538 dismissed 
workers. Moreover, the ones not formally 
sacked will go on 18 months unpaid leave 
at the end of which time they will be 
given retraining by government agen- 
cies. The union leaders also agreed to 
industrial peace for at least two years 
while the workers strive to increase pro- 
ductivity; in return the management will 
“try” not to sack any more workers. 

This plan did not go through with- 





point. Education has been slashed. Stu- 
dents saw their fees increased by thou- 
sands of dollars, while college budgets 
were decimated. This has meant dra- 
matic staff cuts, a decline in quality, 
and up-front fees for more students 
than ever. 

Young people have suffered in other 
ways. Thousands have been thrown off 
benefits and some have been forced t6 
work for the dole. Unemployment for 
under-25s has increased to over 50 per 
cent in some areas. 

Howard’s anti-union laws have made 
it easier for bosses to cut workers’ wages 
and conditions: strike action has been 
made more difficult and even illegal. How- 
ever, in a massive showdown with Aus- 
tralia’s strongest unionised workers — the 
wharfies (dockers) —the government could 
only force a draw, and not the crushing 
victory it needed to unleash a Thatcher- 
style purge of workplace militancy. 

If the Coalition is re-elected Aus- 
tralian workers can expect more of the 
same cuts and a renewed offensive on 
union rights, With storm clouds mount- 





out opposition. The rank and file work- 
ers inside Hyundai are grouped in the 
Struggle Committee of Democratic 
Workers and Practising Labour Group. 
The union shop floor organisation is 
very strong and democratic. They organ- 
ised protest rallies outside the scene of 
the talks between the management and 
union officials with slogans such as 
“Withdraw all dismissals!” 

The resulting agreement is a par- 
tial victory for the Hyundai manage- 
ment. But the union remains intact and 
the desire to resist is strong. Two lessons 
can be drawn from recent events which 
will arm the South Korean workers 
for the next round of struggles. 

First, the rank and file of the unions 
have to re-assert their control over the 
leadership: in fact they should ensure that 
all decisions and agreements be placed 
solely in the hands of sovereign shop floor 
delegates and assemblies of workers. 

Second, these workers must tear up 
the agreement with the management. 
Otherwise it will demoralise the many 
thousands of less well organised work- 
ers in South Korea. Some 26 per cent 
of South Korea’s urban workers are 
casuals on short-time contracts. Wages, 
job security and trade union organisa- 
tion are better in the chaebols. These 
workers must lead the fight and unify 
all workers in struggle. As one bitter 
worker said: 

“Hyundai workers’ struggle is not 
only for themselves, but for all work- 
ers in Korea... They should not have 
compromised,” 

A mass campaign for unionisation, 
the extension of legal rights and levelling 


ing on the economic front, the over- 
whelming majority of employers want 
the Coalition to win. The restructuring, 
the cuts, privatisations, racist laws and 
anti-union laws have inflated the prof- 
it margins of the major corporations 
and banks. The bosses want the Coali- 
tion re-elected to make the working class 
pay for the economic crisis. 

At the start of the 1998 election cam- 
paign, the Australian Labor Party is neck 
and neck with the Coalition in the polls. 
At the last election, after holding office 
for thirteen years, Labor was deserted by 
voters in droves. The reasons were 
simple: while in office Labor attacked 
those it claimed to represent. Under the 
cover of the “Accord” with the union 


leaders, Labor held down wages while. 


cutting services. During its 13 year reign, 
wages fell every year by between 1 and3 
per cent. 

Labor now claims to have learned 
from its mistakes. It promises tax cuts 
for the poor and less to the rich. It says 
it will block-Howard’s new tax. Labor 
leader Kim Beazley has unveiled a 


up of employment conditions to all work- 
ers should be a priority for the new KCTU. 

Third, South Korean workers need 
an independent working class party. The 
predecessor of the new KCTU, the 
NWURC, called in 1988 for the estab- 
lishment of an independent labour party. 
The influential former KCTU President 
Kwon Young-Gil still talks of the need 
to form such a party to fight the elec- 
tions in 2000. A smaller independent 
union grouping, Peoples Victory 21, 
called this month for a Labour-led 
Progressive Party to be launched by May 
1999. The KCTU has given its backing 
to the plan. 

Such a party must be rooted in the 
membership of the unions, but not con- 
trolled by their bureaucracies. It must 
stand against all bosses’ parties ona 
platform that openly rejects the idea of 
peaceful, parliamentary progress 
towards social justice. The real face of 
the Korean state can be seen in the thou- 
sands of armed police that confront any 
strike in Korea. 

A workers’ party that openly fights 
for the overthrow of the existing polit- 
ical and military regime by force of arms 
could quickly rally hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers to its ranks in the deep- 
ening crisis in South Korea. 

A workers’ government based on 
democratic committees of delegates from 
the shop floor and the poorer areas and 
defended by the fighting organisations 
of the working class, could bring a halt 
to the growing misery and fear that is 
gripping millions of Koreans today and 
light a beacon of resistance and revolu- 
tion for the whole of South East Asia. 


programme of reform for Labor’s first 
100 days. He promises hundreds of thou- 
sands of jobs, and to abolish nursing 
home fees for old people. He promises 
to increase spending on health and edu- 
cation and stop the privatisation of the 
rest of the telecoms company Telstra. 

Labor still holds the political alle- 
giance of the broad mass of the Aus- 
tralian working class. Two and a half mil- 
lion workers are in unions affiliated to 
Labor. They supply not only the funds 
for Labor’s election bid but also the 
organisers and militants who campaign 
for the party in the working class. 

Australian socialists call for a vote 
for Labor, but demand that they not only 
meet their meagre promises but go 
beyond them to meet the real needs and 
aspirations of working people. 

Beazley will say that the country can 
not afford such luxuries. This is just not 
true. They could be paid for by a steeply 
progressive taxation policy. All income 
under $15,000 per annum should not 
be taxed, but individual income over 
$80,000 a year should be taxed at 90 
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FACING THE management 
were two union federations, 
both called KCTU. The 
original, larger, one (with 1.5 
million members) was set up 
by the USA after World War 
Two as a pro-business union 
to insulate workers from the 
effects of post war revolts in 
Asia and to purge the labour 
movement of left wing 
militants. 

The gravity of the crisis 
since July 1997 has forced 
the old KCTU to take a more 
oppositional stance. In 1996- 
97 it joined in the strike 
against the labour legislation 
changes; then in the 1997 
Presidential elections it 
backed the opposition 
candidate for the first time in 
history. 

But with Kim Dae Jung’s 
‘yictory last December, the 
KCTU bureaucracy moved 
quickly to sign an accord 
between bosses, government 
and unions, to reintroduce a 
variant of the old labour law 
that was beaten back in early 
1997. 

The other union, the new 
KCTU, has half a million 
members including the most 
militant workers in the car 
industry and state sector. 
Formed officially in 1995 its 
origins go back to 1988; it is 
still formally iliegal but 
tolerated. 

The new KCTU was drawn 
into supporting the accord 









































But in February this year 
the rank and file kicked out 
the leaders in a conference to 
ratify the proposed changes, 
setting them on a collision 
course with the Kim 
government. 


Asian slump sparks snap general election 


cents in the dollar. 

Income from corporations should be 
evaluated on the same basis. All loop- 
holes, like trust funds and the use of tax 
havens, should be closed. If the big cor- 
porations threaten to move their invest- 
ments, Labor should nationalise their 
corporate holdings. 

Workers’ needs cannot be met 
through piecemeal reforms: the whole 
capitalist system needs to be over- 
thrown. Labor’s refusal to go beyond 
limited reforms means it will be unable 
to meet the basic needs of the class that 
it claims to represent. Waiting in the 
wings, to reap from the despair sown by 
Labor and Coalition governments, is the 
new far-right One Nation party that will 
bid to hold the balance of power if the 
election result is close. 

Australian politics is polarising. The 
Australian working class needs, more 
than ever, anew revolutionary workers’ 
party that can challenge the grip of 
Laborism over the minds of organised 
workers and help lead their struggles to 
victory. 
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The Women’s 
Liberation Movement 
was part of a 
generalised revolt 
against capitalism and 
imperialism at the end 
of the 1960s. Today that 
movement does not 
exist. But the torrent of 
ideas and causes that it 
dave rise to continue to 
be debated. They shape 
the ideas of many 
women who want to 
combat their 
oppression. 

To make sense of those 
ideas and to help 
elaborate a strategy for 
fighting women’s 
oppression today 
Alison Hudson 
examines the rise and 
fall of the Women’s 
Liberation Movement 
and on page 14 Helen 
Watson begins a 
debate with the 
different strands of 
feminist thought that 
have emerged since the 
heyday of the women’s 
movement. 
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EMINISM HAS “gone too far”, accord- 

ing to former activist turned novelist 

Fay Weldon. In the late 1990s men 

are the disadvantaged sex — at school, 

in sexual relationships, in matters of 
childcare, in employment and of course at the 
hands of the Child Support Agency. 

Weldon’s plea on behalf of men will no 
doubt boost sales of her books and keep her in 
the Jap of luxury but it bears no relationship to 
the truth. Millions of women in Britain, as else- 
where, continue to suffer systematic and fre- 
quently brutal oppression. 

In work women, often consigned to part time 
jobs, continue to suffer discrimination — lower 
pay, fewer promotion opportunities and sexual 
harassment. In the home women continue their 
role as domestic slaves, even when working full 
time and as recent figures reveal are subjected to 
domestic violence on a far wider scale than pre- 
viously thought. 

Outside of a handful of liberal middle class 
homes the caring, sharing “new man” is largely 
a press invention. His antithesis, however, the 
“new lad” — read, old sexist —is real. In every walk 
of life women face sexism on a daily basis, reflect- 
ed in the images of the media and in advertising. 

Girl Power notwithstanding, women’s oppres- 
sion is still with us. Thirty years ago, as part of 
the great upheavals that shook world capitalism, 
women across the world organised to fight this 
oppression. In the climate of working class, anti- 
imperialist and anti-racist revolt that mobilised 
millions of young people in France, Northern Ire- 
land, Czechoslovakia, USA, Britain, Germany and 
above all in Vietnam, a women’s liberation move- 
ment was forged to fight every manifestation of 
sexism and oppression. 

And there was a great deal to fight over. In the 
1960s the under achievement of girls in science 
subjects at school was officially explained by their 
supposed lack of certain hormones. Stereotypical 
images of girls’ passivity and natural propensity for 
housework and caring were in place from a child’s 
earliest years — in Ladybird books for example. 

Young women were also required to be pas- 
sive and yielding when it came to sex, only 
experiencing vague sensations “like watching a 
beautiful sunset and wanting to keep it forever” 
according to one boys’ sex education manual. 

At work, the concept of the family wage (for 
men) meant that women’s work was trivialised. 
It was “pin money” for “luxuries” and pay was 
kept well down as a result. Militancy among 
women workers was ridiculed if not treated with 
open hostility. 

Sexist images were everywhere in the media. 
And by law women needed their husbands’ per- 
mission before they could secure a loan for big 
items such as washing machines. 

In response, in Britain and the USA in par- 
ticular, a mass Women’s Liberation Movement 
(WLM) was built. Thousands of women came onto 
the streets in campaigns and demonstrations for 
equal pay and to fight for abortion rights. They 
were protesting at sexist images of women, at the 
idea that women were in some way the proper- 
ty of men and at the “Ideal Homes” existence that 
women were meant to aspire to, as against the 
reality of endless low paid work, childcare and 
housework. 

Left wing organisations found their own 
sexist practices and primitive notions of what 
women’s oppression was and how it could be 
fought, ingrained by years of reformist and cen- 
trist degeneration and isolation, challenged by 
a new generation of confident women fighters. 
So too did the wider labour movement. 

In this sense, the early WLM (often referred 
to as the “second wave” women’s movement — 
the “first wave” having been around the struggle 
for the vote) represented a powerful and welcome 
challenge. It brought to the fore issues that had 
been either taboo or had long been downgraded 
by the left — sexuality, abortion and contracep- 
tion, equal pay and equal rights to work. 

It improvised and innovated tactics, meeting 
sexism in the media with stage invasions of Miss 
World contests, subverting advertising campaigns 
with stickers and graffiti and challenging the hyp- 
ocritical piety of the Catholic church led anti- 
abortion movement with counter-demonstra- 


tions, pickets and the imaginative use of condoms! 


The legacy of this vibrant movement was a 
real improvement, principally in the imperial- 
ist west, in the lives of many women. But mil- 
lions remained untouched or barely touched by 
these gains for the simple reason that the oppres- 
sion of women was challenged but not over- 
thrown. 

And the reason it was not overthrown was that 
as the WLM developed it was obliged to come 
up with more than just activism. It was obliged 
to come up with explanations of what caused 
women’s oppression and answers to how that 
oppression could be ended. Here the WLM failed. 

The very growth in the use of the term 
“feminist”, as opposed to “women’s liberation” 
was an indication of that failure. The ideologies 
that grew out of the WLM were not ideologies 
of liberation. All of them failed to understand the 
roots of women’s oppression within class society 
and the concomitant need to fight for women’s 
liberation as part of the fight to overthrow 
modern class society, capitalism. 

A powerful movement for liberation was 
turned into the all encompassing label, feminist, 
that can be sported by women at opposite ends 
of the class divide and by campaigns with dia- 
metrically opposed objectives. 

The Women’s Liberation Movement was built 
by courageous activists. But in its own way capi- 
talism prepared the ground for their successes. By 
the 1960s technological advances, the impact of 
the welfare state, legal liberalisation and most 
importantly the economic boom which had 
massively increased the number of women in 
the workforce, all worked against the model of dot- 
ing and homebound mothers so typical of the 
1950s. 

Convenience foods and domestic appliances 
eased some of the drudgery of housework. New 
and improved health and social services meant 
that caring for sick or disabled family members 
was less of a burden on women. 

The post war expansion of higher education, 
creating new job opportunities and increasing 
expectations, also had a big impact on women’s 
lives. The most fundamental changes for women 
resulted from the growing numbers in paid work 
as a result of the bosses’ clamour for cheap labour 
(in 1970 for every £1 in the average man’s pay 
packet there was only 54.5 pence in the average 
woman’s). 

In Britain, the 1967 Abortion Act and the 
increased provision of improved methods of birth 
control were partly a response to the bosses’ 
demand for cheap flexible women workers: 
unwanted pregnancy was no longer just a source 
of misery to individual women, it was an incon- 
venience for the bosses. 

Employing women workers is an enormous 
advantage to the bosses, as long as their paid work 
could still be combined with their unpaid role.in 
maintaining the other workers past, present and 
future within the family. 

But the increase in the number of women 
workers, and their organisation in the unions, 
brought into sharp relief their oppression under 
capitalism.This, when combined with the grow- 
ing willingness of women to fight, sparked rebel- 
lion. And the increase in the number of women 
students, especially those from working class back- 
grounds, meant that the rebellion was fur- 
nished with an articulate and confident voice. 

It was in the USA that the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement originated, growing directly 
out of the protest movements. Women stu- 
dents involved in the Student Non-Violent Co- 
ordinating Committee (SNCC) began to protest 
about their marginal role and low status in the 
organisation and the sexism of the civil rights 
movement. The response from male activists was 
ridicule, illustrated by Stokeley Carmichael’s 
famous put down in 1964: “the only position 
for women in SNCC is prone.” 

Other attempts to combat the sexism of the 
various student and radical organisations also 
failed. At one conference in 1967, of the Students 
for a Democratic Society, women attempting to 
raise issues of women’s oppression were pelted 
with tomatoes and driven from the stage. Disaf- 
fected women activists, fed up with being told 
there were more important things to discuss than 
women’s liberation, began to organise their own 
groups. 


|How feminism fai 


Despite its origins in left politics, the com- 
paratively weak labour movement in the US 
meant there was always a strong bourgeois com- 
ponent of the Women’s Movement, with expo- 
nents of equal rights such as Betty Friedan set- 
ting up the National Organisation of Women 
(NOW) whose purpose was limited to lobbying 
the government and pressing for legal reforms, 
specifically the Equal Rights Amendment. 

In Britain, where there was close to 50 per 
cent union membership compared to 28 per cent 
in the US, the Women’s Liberation Movement 
that began to develop in 1968/69, influenced by 
the militant class struggle of the time and the 
examples of the new organisations for women’s 
liberation in the States, initially had much 
stronger links with the labour movement. 

The first strike for equal pay in Britain — by 
women sewing machinists who brought the pro- 
duction lines to a halt at Fords, Dagenham —was 
in 1968. This was an influential dispute and the 
first of several high profile strikes involving 
women workers fighting for equal pay and union 
recognition (Trico, Grunwicks, etc.), as well as 
in struggles against cuts in health and social ser- 
vices. In 1969 Barbara Castle’s draft equal pay bill 
was introduced (although the law was not imple- 
mented until 1975). 

But the British labour movement was for 
the most part male dominated and riddled with 
sexist assumptions. Women’s work was seen as 
peripheral despite the reality of women’s wages 
being crucial to the income of many working 
class families. 

Pay differentials between male and female 
occupations were protected by the unions, often 
based on notions of “skill” — with women’s 
work usually being classified as unskilled. This 
was the case for the Ford’s machinists despite the 
fact that “when they went for the job the 
women had to pass a test on three machines. If 
they failed they weren’t employed”, as one account 
of the strike noted. 

Yet women accounted for seventy per cent 
of the increase in union membership between 
1964 and 1970, and in 1970 forty per cent of 
the Labour Party’s membership were women. 
Blatant sidelining of issues relevant to women 
workers and the channelling of women’s activism 
into party fund-raising could not last. On the left, 
many women activists also felt marginalised, rel- 
egated to licking envelopes and typing leaflets 
rather than writing articles or giving speeches. 

Asa result of the Ford’s dispute a labour move- 
ment campaign for women’s equal pay and equal 
rights was set up — the National Joint Action Com- 
mittee for Women’s Equal Rights — which organ- 
ised a demonstration for equal pay in May 1969. 

Primarily though, the women who started 
organising International Women’s Day demos, 
actions such as the disruption of the Miss 
World event and the many “consciousness rais- 
ing” groups were not organised workers but stu- 
dents, professional women and better paid white 
collar workers (teachers, social workers) and intel- 
lectuals. 


ESPITE ITS links with the left and 

the organised working class this new 

movement was a petit bourgeois 

movement. That is, its politics were 

directed towards the achievement of 
equality within capitalism, its leadership favoured 
and created an all-class alliance of women and in 
its organisation it favoured autonomy (not in the 
sense of self organisation within the working 
class, but in the sense of political and organisa- 
tional “separateness” from the working class 
movement, which became lumped together with 
all other male dominated movements and insti- 
tutions). 

These features of the movement opened the 
way to a profoundly wrong and ultimately reac- 
tionary ideology within the WLM — radical fem- 
inism: 

“Women are an oppressed class ... We are 
exploited as sex objects, breeders, domestic ser- 
vants and cheap labour . . . Our prescribed behav- 
iour is enforced by threat of physical violence. 
Because we have lived so intimately with our 
oppressors, in isolation from each other, we have 


been kept from seeing our personal suffering as 
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a political condition . .. We cannot rely on 
existing ideologies as they are all products of male 
supremacist culture .. . We identify with all 
women. We define our best interest as that of the 
poorest most brutally exploited woman. In fight- 
ing for our liberation we will always take the side 
of women against their oppressors. We will not 
ask what is ‘revolutionary’ or ‘reformist’, only 
what is good for women.” . 

This early statement of radical feminism from 
the New York Redstockings “Manifesto of 
Women’s Liberation” in 1969, contains the essen- 
tial political ideas that came to dominate the 
WLM on both sides of the Atlantic. 

In response “socialist feminists”, such as Juli- 
et Mitchell and Sheila Rowbotham, initially tried 
to link their understanding of Marxism to the 
new theories of women’s oppression but proved 
unable to challenge the fundamental precepts of 
radical feminism. This was largely due to the left’s 
failure to re-elaborate the revolutionary com- 
munist position on the oppression of women, 
developed in the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth century and culminating in the serious 
attempts to achieve liberation for women by the 
Bolsheviks. 

The unceremonious burial of this tradition 
by Stalinism, and centrist Trotskyism’s woeful 
record on the woman question, left the social- 
ist feminists ill equipped to deal with theories 
of radical feminism. Indeed, the apparent failure 
of socialism to advance a consistent strategy 
for women’s liberation gave credence to the 
claims of the radical feminists that women had 
to wage the fight separately from men. And the 
socialist feminists accepted this deeply flawed 
idea. They capitulated on the central issues of 
the cross class nature of the women’s movement 
and the notion that all men conspire to oppress 
all women and control them through the con- 
stant threat of violence. 

Once they conceded these points to the rad- 
ical feminists it was difficult to oppose their other 
conclusions: that women were a class in them- 
selves; that no existing ideologies (including 
Marxism) can explain or offer a solution to 
women’s oppression; that social class is of sec- 
ondary concern to women and that distinc- 
tions of class and race among men do not seri- 
ously impact on their role as oppressors. 

The early theorists of the WLM rooted 
women’s oppression in their biological role as 
child bearers, separating completely their repro- 
ductive role from the social and economic con- 
ditions under which they carry it out. Thus repro- 
duction was viewed as a form of exploitation 
distinct from any system of economic exploita- 
tion that existed alongside it. Shulamith Fire- 
stone wrote: 

“So that just as to assure elimination of eco- 
nomic classes requires the revolt of the under- 
class (the proletariat) and, in a temporary dic- 
tatorship, their seizure of the means of 
production, so to assure the elimination of sex- 
ual classes requires the revolt of the underclass 
(women) and the seizure of control of repro- 
duction.” 

Instead of recognising that capitalism uses 
women’s unpaid domestic labour within the fam- 
ily to maintain and reproduce the workforce and 
that sexist ideology is used to justify this sys- 
tem of oppression, Firestone and others invert- 
ed Marxist theory to argue that the revolution- 
ary overturn of capitalism could not do anything 
at all for the liberation of women. 

Juliet Mitchell did try to modify such views 
by linking patriarchal theories of women’s oppres- 
sion with class politics. 

Mitchell located the origins of women’s 
oppression in class society but rejected “the idea 
that woman’s condition can be deduced deriva- 
tively from the economy or equated symboli- 
cally with society. Rather, it must be seen as a 
specific structure, which is a unity of different 
elements .. . The key structures can be listed as 
follows: Production, Reproduction, Sex and 
Socialisation of Children.” : 

As with the radical feminists this separate 
structure requires a separate revolution, which 
for Mitchell is tied in with the need for psycho- 
logical change to undermine the sexist ideolo- 
gy she saw as universal to all societies. 

Sheila Rowbotham argued for the centrality 
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of working class women in any movement aim- 
ing to end women’s oppression because of their 
double burden of domestic labour in the home 
and exploitation in the workplace. But while 
acknowledging the attempts of the Bolsheviks 
to address the position of women in the early 
USSR she emphasises that structural changes 
alone will not remove “male hegemony”: 

“The struggle is not simply against the exter- 
nal mechanisms of domination and containment, 
but against those internal mechanisms. It is the 
struggle against the assumptions that men make 
and define the world, whether it be capitalist or 
socialist. Unless this is made explicit and conscious, 
revolutionary politics will remain for most women 
something removed and abstracted.” 


AVING IDENTIFIED _ the 
Economism of most of the left in 
relation to women’s oppression and 
asserted that what had been dis- 
missed as “personal” circumstances 
were in fact “political” conditions of repres- 
sion, the socialist feminists proceeded to reduce 
liberation to personal effort and personal poli- 
tics — hence the emphasis they gave to “con- 
sciousness raising” as opposed to organising 
for change. This meant increasing suspicion 
towards working class methods of organisation, 
for example Rowbotham’s statement that: “if you 
accept a high degree of centralisation and define 
yourselves as professionals concentrating above 
everything upon the central task of seizing power 
you necessarily diminish the self activity and self 
confidence of most of the people involved”. 

Attitudes such as this provided socialist 
feminists with an escape route from any real com- 
mitment to revolutionary politics because the 
struggle for the seizure of power was indefi- 
nitely postponed until new forms of organisation 
could be created that valued the individual and 
their personal concerns as much as the collec- 
tive and its political goals. 

For most of the 1970s the small groups and 
diverse politics of women’s liberation in Britain 
did gel into a cohesive movement of sorts, in that 
there were publications (Shrew, Spare Rib etc.), 
conferences anda series of demands that held the 
movement together. But these demands them- 
selves were the source of intense debate, espe- 
cially as the decade wore on and eventually, inter- 
nal differences could no longer be contained. 

The second WLM conference in 1972 adopt- 
ed the four demands of: “equal pay now, equal 
education and job opportunities, free contra- 
ception and abortion on demand, and free 24 
hour nurseries” — very much reflecting the con- 
cerns of women workers organised in the labour 
movement. In 1975 demands for “financial and 
legal independence” and more controversially, 
“an end to all discrimination against lesbians and 
a woman’s right to define her own sexuality” were 
added. In 1978, the final demand was included: 
“freedom from intimidation by threat or use of 
violence or sexual coercion, regardless of mari- 
tal status; and an end to all laws, assumptions 
and institutions which perpetuate male domi- 
nance and men’s aggression towards women.” 

Lindsey German of the Socialist Workers Party 
(SWP) has argued in her book Sex, Class and 
Socialism that “the increased emphasis on issues 
which women faced as individuals represented a 
shift away from a collective solution to women’s 
oppression”. Indeed this shift did occur but not 
because, as German wrongly implies, there could 
not be a collective response to such “individ- 
ual” issues as homophobia and domestic violence. 
German and the SWP are guilty of Economism. 

Their position is that the “real” issues to fight 
on are those of the workplace — wages and jobs. 
They fail to realise that all manifestations of 
oppression, including those outside of and sep- 
arate from the workplace altogether, must be 
fought collectively by socialists. It is imperative 
that the labour movement takes up the fight 
against such symptoms of social oppression. Its 
failure to do so strengthened the tendencies with- 
in the WLM who were eager to lead it away 
from class struggle and class politics. 

The logical extension of the growing sepa- 
ratism inside the WLM was the development of 
a biological determinist view that men are “nat- 





urally” oppressors of women. Porn is the theo- 
ry, rape is the practice, all men are irredeemably 
the enemy: such was the creed developed by the 
“revolutionary” feminists out of radical feminism. 

The debate, summed up by the Leeds Revo- 
lutionary Feminists in their paper “Political Les- 
bianism: The Case Against Heterosexuality”, pub- 
lished in 1979, over whether women who had sex 
with men were collaborators and agents of the 
oppressors, was the final straw that broke the for- 
mal organisation of the WLM ensuring that the 
bitter and acrimonious 1978 national conference 
was the last. 

Feminist activity was increasingly split 
between those who opted for separatist and utopi- 
an solutions, and those who chose to turn to the 
labour movement but with openly reformist pro- 
jects. 

The late 1970s and early 1980s saw the fur- 
ther development of theories of male violence 
and a concentration on pornography as the main 
threat to women. The “Reclaim the Night” demos, 
targeting sex shops, red light areas and porn cin- 
emas, that were informed by this perspective, 
used militant tactics and were often attacked 
by the police, but were totally misdirected. 

By condemning all pornography and demand- 
ing its legal censorship feminists — whose fore- 
bears had demonstrated against anti-sex bigots 
like Mary Whitehouse — now entered an alliance 
with the right wing pro-censorship lobby. In the 
US this even amounted to the joint 
feminist/moral right sponsorship of anti-porn 
local government legislation. 

A reflection of this shift in the women’s move- 
ment was the transformation of woman as fight- 
er — the abiding and revolutionary legacy of the 
early WLM - with woman as either victim (of 
male violence, porn etc.) or as a sort of spiritu- 
al earth-mother and symbol of peace and har- 
mony, counterposed to man, the aggressor. And, 
despite highlighting the destructive power of 
imperialism through their protests at the US 
nuclear base at Greenham Common, the femi- 
nists there portrayed the struggle as being against 
male violence —-summed up in slogans like “take 
the toys [missiles] from the boys”. 

This really did mark the final transformation 
of the women’s liberation movement into a dif- 
fuse feminist series of causes and fads. It marked 
a degeneration that, not surprisingly, also wit- 
nessed the dissolution of activism into the 
reformist politics of incorporation, either via the 
development of self help initiatives, such as 
Women’s Aid refuges and Rape Crisis Centres, 
into a substantial voluntary sector providing 
employment for former activists, or via “munic- 
ipal feminism”. 

Many feminists took their reformist politics 
into the Labour Party and the Trade Unions, 
becoming women’s officers, setting up women’s 
committees and units (such as the influential 
GLC Women’s Committee) or they took up posts 
in government agencies such as the Equal Oppor- 
tunities Commission. Lucrative careers in acad- 
emia, teaching women’s, gender and peace stud- 
ies or in publishing proved too much ofa 
temptation for other former activists. 

The fragmentation and dissolution of the 
WLM was a result of its failure to transcend its 
petit bourgeois politics. Its competing ideologies 
— radical feminism’s all out war on men and 
socialist feminism’s compromised and uncon- 
vincing alternative of parallel struggles by the 
whole working class against capitalism and by 
all women against patriarchy — both contributed 
to the movement’s downfall. 

The absence of a revolutionary party capable 
of demonstrating in theory and practice the inter- 
connected character of the struggle for socialism 
and women’s liberation, of building a working 
class women’s movement (the potential of which 
was briefly shown in 1984/85 in the inspiring 
women’s support movement for the miners’ strike 
of that year) meant that many of the best activists 
and fighters were lost to the struggle. 

But that is not the end of the matter. The 
task now for socialists is to win a new genera- 
tion of women to the real politics of women’s lib- 
eration, the politics of revolutionary Marxism. 
And to do that successfully we must take on and 
defeat the new feminist theories that are 
springing up. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED anthology 
destined for reading lists on gender 
studies courses neatly sums up the 
state of current feminist debates: 
: “The early feminist stress on the 
= sociological and material is not represented 
= here. This is not simple oversight, it is indica- 
= tive of the field . . . Feminist theoretical 
* endeavour has increasingly challenged the 
=» dominance of materialist theoretical perspec- 
_ tives, focusing in their place on processes of 
© symbolisation and representation.” (Sandra 
| Kemp and Judith Squires, editors, “Fem- 
| nisms”, Oxford Readers, 1997, p7) 

The content of the book, and other similar 
= collections of recent feminist material, reveals 
= how utterly passive major strands of feminism 
= have become, and how distant modern feminism 
= is from the liberatory struggles of the early days 
© of the second wave women’s movement. That was 
= a real movement and the participants sought 
= emancipation. 

Thirty years on the movement has evaporat- 
ed and the theorists have sunk deep roots into 
F academia, producing arguments that justify pas- 
© sivity and leave millions of oppressed and exploit- 
= ed women to rot. 

The same reader spells this out, unashamed- 
ly, when the editors write: 

“Tt is significant that the focus of such ques- 
tioning (of the sections of the book) is not pri- 
marily the central question of early second wave 
feminism - ‘what is to be done?’ but rather the 
more reflexive, ‘what is the basis of my claim to 
knowledge’, and ‘who is the “I” that makes 
such a claim?” 

A clear shift from insurrection to introspec- 
tion, as they themselves suggest. 

Faced with this advert for current debates, it 
is tempting to close the books, say farewell to 
feminism and move onto other issues. But 
whether we like it or not, feminist academics have 
enormous influence on young women and men 
through the women’s studies, gender and sexu- 
ality courses and modules that have mushroomed 
in the colleges. 

In the future, new militants looking for expla- 
nations of oppression will come across these the- 
ories. We have to answer the arguments and 
put forward an alternative theory and programme 
to meet the needs of the next generation of mil- 
itant women and men seeking liberation. 

The past thirty years have produced an explo- 
sion of theoretical and academic material on 
women’s oppression. It is not possible to fully 
deal with even the major theories here, but instead 
to look at the broad developments and see why 
they emerged. 

The women’s liberation movement faced divi- 
sions as soon as it began in Britain and the USA 
in the late 1960s and early 1970s (see previous 
article). But the various competing theories 
shared some key features: all women are 
oppressed and share common and fundamental 
interests; women are oppressed through a sys- 
tem of patriarchy that is the equivalent to the 
capitalist system oppressing workers. Many 
included the view that oppression was sustained 
by the power of men, exercised through violence, 
sexual relationships and abuse, and the institu- 
tions of the family and the state. 

The movement was soon challenged by 
women who felt excluded. Black women, lesbians 
and working class women argued that their voic- 
es were not heard and their interests not 
addressed. This had a major impact on the move- 
ment and the theory. Black and working class 
women whose daily lives and struggles were car- 
ried out in solidarity with men argued against 
theories that led to separatism. 

Poor women rejected the idea that middle 
class women not only shared their oppression 
but could speak on their behalf in a unified move- 
ment. The rebellion against the dominance of 
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Julia Kristeva: “Strictly speaki 
women workers beg to differ 


white, educated women in the movement was 
not just a challenge to the focus or orientation 
of the movement. It pierced the heart of most 
early second wave feminist theories by revealing 
that all women do not share a common inter- 
est. 

This has led to a crucial debate at the level of 
philosophy, epistemology and politics. If women 
do not all share the same political problems 
and interests, what, if anything, do they have in 
common? The question soon becomes what is a 
woman? 

“For many contemporary feminist theorists, 
the concept of woman is a problem,” wrote Linda 
Alcoff. Because all feminist theory is based on the 
category of woman, it is a problem if you can- 
not agree on what it means: 

“In attempting to speak for women, feminism 
often seems to presuppose that it knows what 
women truly are, but such an assumption is fool- 
hardy given that every source of knowledge about 
women has been contaminated with misogyny 
and sexism.” (Alcoff) 

This apparently abstract argument has become 
a key debate. Essentialists argue that there is such 
a thing as “woman”, but argue that feminists 
must be the ones who determine what it means. 
This underpins a broadly defined group of “cul- 
tural feminists” who have tried to reclaim the 
identity of woman and celebrate the essence of 
woman that is different from man. 

For example, women in the peace movements 
argued that men are inherently violent, women 
nurturing and peaceful. Some deal with the divi- 
sions between women through looking at vari- 
ous identities or standpoints - those of black 
women, or third world women, for example, who 
define their own essence. 

Mary Daly is one of the main proponents of 
cultural feminism. She regards sex not only as 
an essence, but the essence of people. All other 
differences between women, based on ethnici- 
ty, class etc., are seen as inessential, and not real. 
For Daly, sexism is based on male hatred for 
women arising from their own inability to bear 
children and the consequent need to “parasitise” 
and “control” women’s fertility. 

Adrienne Rich has a similar position: 

“The ancient, continuing envy, awe and dread 
of the male for the female capacity to create life 
has repeatedly taken the form of hatred for every 
other female aspect of creativity.” 

The solution is to rediscover and give new 
value to the female essence: 

“The repossession by women of our bodies 
will bring far more essential change to human 


ng, ‘women’ cannot be said to exist”, Brazilian 





society than the seizing of the means of pro- 
duction by workers. In such a human world 
women will truly create new life, bring forth 
not only children (if and when we chose) but the 
visions, and the thinking, necessary to sustain, 
console and alter human existence - a new rela- 
tionship with the universe”. (Rich) 

Cultural feminism locates oppression at the 
level of ideology and individual psychology, tak- 
ing action in the sphere of education, represen- 
tation, pornography and sometimes on repro- 
ductive rights. They seek cultural change and 
much of their writing is on the media, film, lit- 
erature and art. Once again feminists neglect the 
interests of the most oppressed women. 


N THE other side of the argument 
are “anti-essentialists” who argue 
against the idea that woman is a com- 
mon identity. Rejecting materialist 
explanations of oppression in favour 
the notion of social construction through dis- 
course. 
@ Simone de Beauvoir: “One is not born a 
woman, but rather becomes one” 
@ Julia Kristeva: “Strictly speaking, ‘women’ 
cannot be said to exist” 
@ Luce Irrigary: “Woman does not have a sex” 

Judith Butler argues that if you are a woman, 
you are not only a woman. The term is not suf- 
ficient, “because gender is not always constitut- 
ed coherently or consistently in different his- 
torical contexts, and because gender intersects 
with racial, class, ethnic, sexual and regional 
modalities of discursively constituted identities. 
Asa result it becomes impossible to separate out 
‘gender’ from the political and cultural inter- 
sections in which it is invariably produced and 
maintained.” (in Feminisms 1997, p278) 

The idea that woman is a social construct that 
must be deconstructed pervades much feminist 
writing of the 1990s. But it is deeply problem- 
atic for feminists. Based on post-structuralist and 
post-modern ideology it is clearly a rejection of 
materialism and therefore of an understanding 
of women’s oppression as being rooted in actu- 
al social relations and power rather than in ideas 
and discourse. 

It also leads to a negation of the fundamen- 
tal basis of feminism itself, which assumes a uni- 
versal oppression shared by women across, 
divisions of class and race for example. 

Theories of patriarchy are based on there being 
some common essence of woman to underpin 
common mechanisms of oppression. These have 


been criticised for failing to take into account the 
varied experience of women in different cultures 
and have been accused of a kind of feminist impe- 
rialism for imposing one model on the rest of the 
world. 

In rejecting any common patriarchal system, 
and any commonality of woman, the “feminists” 
are left struggling to find a reason for existing. If 
there is no essence, how can you talk of a com- 
mon oppression? If there is no common oppres- 
sion what is the point of a women’s movemeatt, 
and who would be part of it? 

There are many attempts to deal with this 
obvious limitation. Butler, whose writings have 
been remarkably influential given their opaque 
form and ultimately pointless content sug- 
sests: 

“If a stable notion of gender no longer 
proves to be the foundational premise of femi- 
nist politics, perhaps a new sort of feminist pol- 
itics is now desirable to contest the very reifica- 
tions of gender and identity, one that will take 
the variable construction of identity as botha = 
methodological and normative prerequisite, if : 
not a political goal.” [ 

What she seems to be trying to say is that fem- 
inism should struggle for multiple and variable 
identities to replace the single category woman 
(which doesn’t mean anything). If you are a 
young, white lesbian working class woman today, 
you maybe something different tomorrow. This 
is not only the process, but the goal of feminism. 
“Variable construction of identity” is an attempt 
to resist categorisation which is seen as restric- 
tive and male. 

This example of post-modern “feminism” 
shows how far it has moved from the emanci- 
patory aspirations of the early 1970s. Oppres- 
sion is not considered to be based on com- 
mon material conditions, such as the limitations 
on women imposed by domestic labour, the 
lower pay and worse conditions of women work- 
ers, the restriction of access to abortion and 
contraception. Indeed material conditions, like 
the category woman, do not exist outside of the 
way they are perceived and “socially 
constructed”. 

These feminists are true subjective ideal- 
ists. Any residual urge they have to explain 
“oppression”, and thereby justify feminism as a 
movement rather than one form of academic 
naval gazing, is satisfied by the struggle 
around identities and the refusal to be cate- 
gorised. Their point here is not to change the 
world, but to interpret it. 

The vast majority of women in the world are 
ina daily struggle against poverty, repression, ill 
health and lack of rights. Each woman could claim 
a separate identity that incorporated her gender, 
class, ethnicity, religion, age . . . but would that 
really get her anywhere? 

To describe the world as a collection of dis- 
tinct and changing identities is individualism 
at its worst. It may feel “liberating” for a middle 
class feminist in a university to proclaim her iden- 
tity and refuse to be categorised. But it does noth- 
ing to challenge the real roots of oppression. In 
the debate over essentialism, Marxists side square- 
ly with the essentialists. While we accept that the 
categories are to varying degrees socially con- 
structed, understanding and interpreting the 
world can only be done by discovering the essence 
of real things and of social relations. 

Most feminists have rejected that for ideal- 
ism, either post-modernist or cultural, and some, 
Marxist or materialist feminists, have tried to 
retain historical materialism but graft on their 
own explanation of the fundamental importance 
of women’s rather than, or as well as, class 
oppression. We defend the primacy of class and 
have used that to explain all oppressions and 
their interrelationship. Unlike the feminists 
we use our theory to interpret the world and then 
change it. 
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Paul Morris takes a look at the life of George Orwell 





N 1927, after five years service, an English 

officer resigned from the Indian police. A 

few years later the former policeman, one 

George Orwell, described his motivation: 

“T had reduced everything to the simple 
theory that the oppressed are always right and 
the oppressors always wrong: a mistaken theory 
but the natural result of being one of the oppres- 
sors yourself. I felt that I had got to escape not 
merely from imperialism but from every form of 
man’s dominion over man. I wanted to sub- 
merge myself, to get right down among the 
oppressed, to be one of them and on their side 
against the tyrants” 

Orwell had made a radical break with the 
British ruling class. But by the time he died in 
January 1950 he had become a Cold War icon: 
Nineteen Eighty-Four and the earlier Animal 
Farm were shoved at teenagers by enthusiastic 
teachers to school them in the horrors of com- 
munism. Orwell busied himself in his final years 
informing on “crypto-communists” to the British 
secret service. 

George Orwell was born Eric Blair in India in 
1903 and brought up in Britain as a typical mem- 
ber of what he called the lower-upper middle class. 

Even before leaving the police he had decid- 
ed to become a writer. 

Between 1931 and 1935 Orwell gradually ful- 
filed his ambition to become part of the literary 
world. From 1927 until the early 1930s he 
described himself as a “Tory anarchist”. And dur- 
ing this tumultuous period, marked by the rise 
of fascism and the triumph of Stalin in the USSR, 
he began to be drawn towards working class 
socialism. 

In January 1936 Orwell was commissioned to 
go to the depressed areas of northern England and 
write about miners and the unemployed. On arriv- 
ing in Wigan Orwell was introduced to a network 
of Communist Party activists. He spent his days 
with the National Unemployed Workers’ Move- 
ment. He went down a mine and returned shell 
shocked. He travelled to Liverpool to see dock- 
ers fighting over a day’s casual work and the losers 
trooping off to the dole, where as “casuals”, 
they had to sign on twice a day. The experience 
had a profoundly radicalising effect on him. 

As a result of these experiences Orwell wrote 
The Road to Wigan Pier. Whereas we can take or 
leave Orwell’s books prior to this, The Road to 
Wigan Pier still has the power to inspire and instil 
us with anger. It provides a composite picture 
of the working class struggle: of the miners, the 
dockers, the unemployed, the women, the 
casualties and the communist agitators. 

Orwell began to discover the real intelligence 
and ingenuity of the organised workers, nur- 
tured within the most degrading conditions and 
embodied in a conscious vanguard of socialist 
and communist workers. 

However, Orwell had no real contact with the 
labour movement, no understanding of trade 
unions or the bureaucracy. He had very little grasp 
of socialism as a theory and no interest in eco- 
nomics. But he could see socialism would 
come from below and that the existing parties 
were not adequate. 

In July 1936 the Spanish generals overthrew 
the Popular Front government and were met 
by a workers’ uprising. The Spanish Civil War had 
begun, and Orwell, by December 1936 was on his 
way to join it. 

By the time Orwell got to Barcelona the cap- 
ital of Catalonia was the centre of working class 
organisation in Spain. The class dynamics of 
Spanish Civil War were already unfolding. 

The Popular Front government was led by 
Stalinists and reformists. The government also 
included a large anarcho-syndicalist movement, 
the CNT and what Trotsky called the “shadow of 

- the bourgeoisie” —a dwindling band of ministers 
drawn from “democratic” capitalist parties. 

Stalinism had turned towards the Popular 
Front strategy in 1934. This meant an alliance 
with the “democratic” bourgeoisie against fas- 
cism at the price of abstaining from — and in 
fact ruthlessly suppressing — any attempt to go 
beyond “democracy” to socialism. 

Until December 1936 the government of Cat- 
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==-7j alonia also included the Workers’ Party of 
F | Marxist Unity, the POUM: its leaders had been 
part of Fourth International but, like the centrist 
Independent Labour Party (ILP) in Britain, had 
resisted revolutionary unity with the Trotskyists. 
| By December 1936 though, the POUM had 
| been expelled from government by Stalinists 
on the grounds that it wanted to go beyond the 
democratic stage. On 16 December Pravda in 
Moscow wrote: 

“In Catalonia the elimination of the Trotsky- 
ists and the Anarcho syndicalists has begun. It 
will be carried out with the same energy as it was 

| in the Soviet Union.” 

| Orwell arrived in January 1937 and immedi- 
__| ately joined the POUM militia. He fought on 
| the Aragon front but initially “kept out of poli- 
| tics”. Nevertheless the experience of life in rev- 
| olutionary Barcelona pushed him towards rev- 
| olutionary conclusions. He wrote: 

“One had been in a community where hope 
was more normal than apathy or cynicism, where 
the word ‘comrade’ stood for comradeship and 
not, as in most countries, humbug . . . In that 
community where no one was on the make, where 
there was a shortage of everything but no privi- 
lege and no boot-licking, one got, perhaps a crude 
forecast of what the opening stages of Social- 
ism might be like. And after all, instead of disil- 
lusioning me it deeply attracted me. The effect 
was to make my desire to see socialism estab- 
lished much more actual than it had been before.” 

By coincidence, Orwell was in Barcelona when 
the fighting broke out between the Stalinists and 
the POUM, after the POUM was banned. CNT and 
POUM workers put up barricades and the mili- 
tias fought hand to hand. But within a week the 
revolutionary situation was over and Stalinism 
had won a bloody triumph. Orwell returned to 
the front and was wounded. When he returned 
to Britain he wrote probably his greatest book, 


“If you had to 
choose between 
Russia and 
America who 

would you 


Homage to Catalonia. 
ch OOS 2, ee [ nN SD l [ e His experience in Barcelona led him to draw 


revolutionary conclusions. He not only partici- 
pated in the May uprising, he also defended it 
in British press against Stalinists who said it was 
a fascist uprising. 

Branded a Trotskyist by the CP’s Daily Work- 
er, blacklisted by the New Stafesman, Orwell start- 
ed to collaborate actively with the ILP, becom- 
ing an organised supporter in 1937 anda member 
in 1938. 

The rightward-moving centrism of the ILP 
was summed up in his own joining statement: 
he was a revolutionary socialist without a revo- 
lutionary programme; an anti-Stalinist who did 
not defend Russia against the West; prone to make 
alliances with pacifism in the name of opposing 
imperialist war; chronically British centred; and 
in total opposition to what he called the “pea and 
thimble trick” of Marxist theory. 

Despite being accused of Trotskyism he always 
equated Lenin and Trotsky with Stalin. He wrote 


of the fashion- 
able chatter of 
the moment 
everyone knows 
in his heart that 
we should 


choose America.” 3133 


“Trotsky in exile denounces the Russian dic- 


G Orw / | tatorship, but he is probably as much responsi- 
ee eorg e 4 ble for it as any man now living.” 


Together with a whole section of left intel- 
lectuals in the late 1930s, Orwell was beginning 
: to develop a version of the theory of bureau- 
cratic collectivism. This held that the failure of 
the working class to overthrow capitalism, along- 
side the collapse of capitalism itself, was bring- 
ing to power a new middle class of technocrats, 
managers and bureaucrats. Whether it be through 
fascism in Germany or workers’ revolution in 
Russia the outcome was still the same: totali- 
tarian dictatorship. 

In the USA in the late 1930s a section of Trot- 
skyist movement, led by James Burnham and Max 
Schachtman, also supported a theory of bureau- 
cratic collectivism. Though he read Burnham's 
The Managerial Revolution Orwell seems to have 
been influenced more by the liberal intellectual 
Franz Borkenauer, but his political trajectory was 
the same: towards a refusal to defend the USSR 
as a workers’ state and seeing “democratic” impe- 
rialism (Britain and the USA) as more progres- 
sive than any Stalinist country. 

However Orwell’s embrace of bureaucratic 


Rebel without a theory 


collectivist theory was only one ideological influ- 
ence gnawing at his socialism in the late 1930s: 
the second was English nationalism. 

As the outbreak of war loomed Orwell had 
been preparing, together with ILP comrades and 
anarchists, for underground anti-war work. As 
he wrote in his diary: 

“The night before the Russo-German pact was 
announced I dreamed that the war had started. 
It was one of those dreams which, whatever 
Freudian inner meaning they may have, do some- 
times reveal to you the real state of your feelings. 
It taught me two things: first, that I should be 
simply relieved when the long-dreaded war start- 
ed, secondly, that I was patriotic at heart, would 
not sabotage or act against my own side, would 
support the war, would fight in it if possible”. 


E TRIED to join the army but was 

refused on medical grounds. He was 

turned down for a job at the BBC 

because of his socialist background. 

He joined the Local Defence Vol- 
unteers (the Home Guard), and conducted a pro- 
paganda campaign to “Arm the People”. During 
the Blitz of 1940-41 Orwell’s diaries chronicle 
the real depths of working class defeatism and 
discontent —a history hidden from us by count- 
less patriotic war films. 

With Hitler’s invasion of the USSR and Stal- 
in’s alliance with the USA and Britain things 
changed dramatically. The British establishment 
rushed to put on its left face. Suddenly Orwell 
was “in” — in the Indian propaganda section of 
the BBC to be specific, where he laboured, so 
he told his friends, to “keep our propaganda more 
decent than theirs”. 

Orwell emerged from the second world war 
a left reformist, firmly ensconced within Nye 
Bevan’s circle around Tribune, which he wrote 
a regular personal column for. Here he produced 
some of his best journalism. It was during this 
time that he wrote “Politics and the English Lan- 
duage”, a must for anyone who wants to write 
socialist journalism. 

Paradoxically his most famous novel, Animal 
Farm, a brilliant parody of Stalinist Russia, 
was virtually suppressed when it appeared in 
1944: Russia was still an ally. But by 1948 Ani- 
mal Farm was being relentlessly translated 
and published by the CIA and Orwell had turned 
to the bleak task of writing his account of 
revolt and betrayal in Britain’s totalitarian future, 
Nineteen Eighty-Four. 

Nineteen Eighty-Four is, in fact, also a bril- 
liant parody on Britain in 1948. It is not just an 
attack on Russia but a description of how Britain 
would be if the managerial classes ever seized 
power from the capitalists. But despite the fact 
that Nineteen Eighty-Four is also an attack on 
the superpower system, Orwell could still write: 

“If you had to choose between Russia and 
America who would you choose? . . In spite of 
the fashionable chatter of the moment every- 
one knows in his heart that we should choose 
America.” 

Orwell went from being an anti-imperialist to 
a left centrist without ever becoming a Marxist. 
Subsequently he became a reformist and an overt 
pro-imperialist. 

He never had a theory: his socialism was a 
series of intuitive positions drawn from com- 
paring the world as it is with the world as it should 
be. He was a critic of capitalism, but never under- 
stood —in the sense of theory — capitalism, social- 
ism or the working class. 

The one “theory” to which he consciously sub- 
scribed was the garbled and confused 1940s doc- 
trine of bureaucratic collectivism - which was a 
retreat from Marxism by former revolutionaries. 

It has been remarked that the theme of near- 
ly all Orwell’s novels is an individual trapped 
within an intolerable situation created by capi- 
talism, or imperialism or totalitarianism, who 
rebels but fails to break free and is ultimately 
reincorporated into the system. Ultimately, that 
was also the story of his life: he escaped from the 
English ruling class but the system got him in 
the end. 
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CAPITALISM is an anarchic and crisis-ridden 
economic system based on production for profit. 
We are for the expropriation of the capitalist class 
and the abolition of capitalism. We are for its 
replacement by socialist production planned to 
satisfy human need. Only the socialist revolution 
and the smashing of the capitalist state can achieve 
this goal. Only the working class, led by a 
revolutionary vanguard party and organised into 
workers’ councils and workers’ militia can lead 
such a revolution to victory and establish the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. There is no peaceful, 
parliamentary road to socialism. 


THE LABOUR PARTY is not a socialist party. It is 
a bourgeois workers’ party—bourgeois in its 
politics and its practice, but based on the working 
class via the trade unions and supported by the 
mass of workers at the polls. We are for the 
building of a revolutionary tendency in the Labour 
Party, in order to win workers within those 
organisations away from reformism and to the 
revolutionary party. 


THE TRADE UNIONS must be transformed by a 
rank and file movement to oust the reformist 
bureaucrats, to democratise the unions and win 
them to a revolutionary action programme based 
on a system of transitional demands which serve as 
a bridge between today’s struggles and the socialist 
revolution. Central to this is the fight for workers’ 
control of production. We are for the building of 
fighting organisations of the working class—factory 
committees, industrial unions, councils of action, 
and workers’ defence organisations. 


OCTOBER 1917: The Russian revolution 
established a workers’ state. But Stalin destroyed 
workers’ democracy and set about the reactionary 
and utopian project of building “socialism in one 
country”. In the USSR, and the other degenerate 
workers’ states that were established from above, 
capitalism was destroyed but the bureaucracy 
excluded the working class from power, blocking 
the road to democratic planning and socialism. The 
parasitic bureaucratic caste has led these states to 
crisis and destruction. We are for the smashing of 
bureaucratic tyranny through proletarian political 
revolution and the establishment of workers’ 
democracy. We oppose the restoration of capitalism 
and recognise that only workers’ revolution can 
defend the post-capitalist property relations. In 
times of war we unconditionally defend workers’ 
states against imperialism. Stalinism has 
consistently betrayed the working class. The 
Stalinist Communist Parties’ strategy of alliances 
with the bourgeoisie (popular fronts) and their 
stages theory of revolution have inflicted terrible 
defeats on the working class world-wide. These 
parties are reformist. 


SOCIAL OPPRESSION is an integral feature of 
capitalism systematically oppressing people on the 
basis of of race, age, sex, or sexual orientation. We 
are for the liberation of women and for the building 
of a working class women’s movement, not an “all 
class” autonomous movement. We are for the 
liberation of all of the oppressed. We fight racism 
and fascism. We oppose all immigration controls. 
We fight for labour movement support for black 
self-defence against racist and state attacks. We are 
for no platform for fascists and for driving them out 
of the unions. 


IMPERIALISM is a world system which oppresses 
nations and prevents economic development in the 
vast majority of third world countries. We support 
the struggles of oppressed nationalities or countries 
against imperialism. We unconditionally support 
the Irish Republicans fighting to drive British 
troops out of Ireland. But against the politics of the 
bourgeois and petit-bourgeois nationalists, we fight 
for permanent revolution working class leadership 
of the anti-imperialist struggle under the banner of 
socialism and internationalism. In conflicts 
between imperialist countries and semi-colonial 
countries, we are for the defeat of the imperialist 
army and the victory of the country oppressed and 
exploited by imperialism. We are for the immediate 
and unconditional withdrawal of British troops 
from Ireland. We fight imperialist war not with 
pacifist pleas but with militant class struggle 
methods including the forcible disarmament of 
“our own” bosses. 


WORKERS POWER is a revolutionary 
communist organisation. We base our programme 
and policies on the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and Trotsky, on the revolutionary documents of the 
first four congresses of the Third International and 
the Transitional Programme of the Fourth 
International. Workers Power is the British Section 
of the League for a Revolutionary Communist 
International. The last revolutionary International 
(the Fourth) collapsed in the years 1948-51. The 
LRCI is pledged to fight the centrism of the 
degenerate fragments of the Fourth International 
and to refound a Leninist Trotskyist International 
and build a new world party of socialist revolution. 
If you are a class conscious fighter against 
capitalism; if you are an internationalist—join us! 
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Victims of the army’s brutal crackdown 


THEY WANDER the streets in groups 
of nine or ten: shell shocked young 
men fleeing genocide and war in Koso- 
vo, clutching food parcels. 

The scene is Croydon. It could be 
Margate, Liverpool or Brent. These 
refugees carry the tell-tale shopping bags 
that mark them out as banned from 
claiming benefits: their local social ser- 
vices have to pay them “in kind”, not 
in cash. If they could read English, they 
would see the headline “London 
swamped by refugee crime wave” plas- 
tered across the Evening Standard’s bill- 
boards. 

The Serbian army’s crackdown in 
Kosovo has driven 300,000 people from 
their homes and backed the rebel Koso- 
vo Liberation Army into its last remain- 
ing mountain stronghold. Day after day 
the Serb army is carrying out ethnic 
cleansing on the familiar pattern of its 
war with Croatia and Bosnia. The 
untrained and poorly armed KLA has 
little or no chance. 
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The population of Kosovo is 90 per 
cent ethnic Albanian and since 1988 has 
been made prisoner in its own country 
by the occupying Serb nationalist forces. 
For decades the population carried out 
passive resistance. It saw its schools and 
universities closed and its workers 
excluded from the core economy. 

By last year it had had enough. Tens 
of thousands took to the streets to be met 
with bloody repression. Thousands then 
rallied to the guerrilla army of the KLA 
which, until Serbia launched its sum- 
mer offensive in August, had made up to 
one third of Kosovo's territory a no-go 
area for the genocidal Serb forces. 

The world tuned a blind eye, preoc- 
cupied with Clinton’s sex life and Boris 
Yeltsin’s bad debts. But now NATO is 
cranking up the military rhetoric in 
an attempt to bring Serbian president 
Milosevic to negotiate with the “mod- 
erate” Kosovo nationalist leaders. NATO 
is threatening air strikes not out of 
any sympathy with the refugees, the 
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imprisoned guerrillas and their families 
but because the whole conflict is threat- 
ening to spill over and destabilise the 
region. 

Kosovo is just one ethnic Albanian 
enclave. Macedonia, the Balkans’ most 
fragile state, holds a large Albanian 
minority and the ethnic conflict is 
threatening to blow it up. Greece, Bul- 
garia, Turkey and Albania have their 
armies on alert to enter the fray if Mace- 
donia explodes. 

Since the Kosovo conflict began 
Workers Power has called for victory 
to and solidarity with the Kosovo Alba- 
nians fighting for independence from 
Serbia. It is for the population of Koso- 
vo alone to decide whether this means 
fusion with Albania. What is certain is 
that the majority has decided it wants 
rid of Serb rule, and that the Serbian 
government is determined to smash the 
KLA before it enters UN peace talks: talks 
to decide yet another plan to recognise 
the results of ethnic cleansing. 


H Contact us on 0181 981 0602 


If and when NATO goes into action 
its air and missile strikes will not be to 
kick the Serbs out of Kosovo but to make 
them more pliable in their negotiations 
with the west. They could be used to save 
the UN’s humanitarian face, or because 
Clinton is facing a new crisis in the 
White House. 

It will, as with NATO intervention in 
Bosnia, play no progressive role for 
the Kosovo Albanians: from Madeleine 
Albright to Robin Cook, the imperial- 
ist politicians have made it clear that self 
determination is off the agenda for Koso- 
vo. This is why we say that imperial- 
ism —in the form of both NATO and the 
UN — should get out of the Balkans alto- 
gether. 

As for the refugees, even Jack Straw’s 
draconian Asylum rules cannot deny 
they risk death if they return. They 
will be herded into the decaying B&Bs 
of coastal Britain, exploited by their land- 
lords, vilified by the press, spat on and 
attacked by local racists, and shunted 
back and forth by social services depart- 
ments, but they will count themselves 
lucky to be alive. 

The workers’ movement cannot 
ignore the plight of Kosovo any longer. 
Its refugees are on our doorstep; British 
planes and ships are being prepared to 
bomb Serb conscripts until a deal is 
done. 


What we think: 

@ The refugees are welcome here. We 
call on Labour councils to defy the 
bans on state benefits. Refugees 
need rights not hand outs. We 
demand the Labour government 
immediately release the funds to 
house them. 

@ British troops should get out of the 
Balkans. They can do no good: they 
can only impose a pro-imperialist 
peace that will leave Kosovo under 
Serbian occupation and the thou- 
sands of refugees homeless and 
stateless for years to come. 

@ All those who claim to support 
democratic rights should support 
the right of Kosovo to self determi- 
nation and organise solidarity and 
aid to the KLA’s struggle for free- 
dom. 


UNITED FOR 
FREE 


EDUCATION 


Demonstrate for Grants Not Loans, 
No Tuition Fees, Free Education 
At: All Saints, Manchester (near Metropolitan University) 
Time: 1.00pm Date: October 3 
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